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The American Standard Revision of the Bible 


By Howard Osgood, of the American Revision Committee 


EPLYING to the request to give 
some idea of the changes in the 
forthcoming American Revision of the 
Bible, I can offer no more than an out- 
line sketch. The subject is too large for 
a short article. 

Our companies of the Old and the 
New Testaments have always kept strictly 
within their own spheres, and I can 
speak only of the Old Testament. 

All Bibles, Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, German, French, English, are the 
results of many revisions, not to add to 
or take from them, but to obtain the 
The 
revision under King James, 1611, fol- 
lowed a hundred years of repeated revis- 
That revision was an admirable 
work of high scholarship in Hebrew, 
Greek, and English. But so great has 
been the change in the meaning and 
usage of words that some translations, 
accurate in their day, now misrepresent 
the Hebrew and Greek, as well as the 
English, of three hundred years ago. 
‘‘Prevent’’ then meant to go before, 
meet ; now it means to hinder. ‘Let’’ 
then signified to hinder ; now it means 
to permit. ‘* Lust’’ then, as in German 
now, meant pure pleasure, desire, joy ; 
now it breathes vile passion. And so 
through a long list of words. 

Could those good scholars rise up and 
see how time has wrenched and changed 
their words, they, with the same com- 
mon-sense shown in their previous work, 
would be the first to advocate making 
the translation plain in the words of to- 
day. They believed, as we do, that the 
Bible was given to be made clear, and 
not to be wrapped up in dead and mis- 
leading terms. 

The revision of 1885 removed many 
of these dark and twisted words, but it 
also left a large number which the 
American Company of Revisers have 


most accurate text and translations. 


ions. 
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Some of the Striking Changes 


American Revision 


And God said, Let the waters swarm 
with swarms of living creatures, and 
let birds fly above the earth.—Gen. 
ZI: 20. 


Now the time that the children of 
Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years.—Zxod. 12 ; 40. 

And that ye may make a distinction 
between the holy and-the common.— 
Lev. 10: 10. 


On the behalf of the children of Is- 


rael, that it may be theirs to do the 
service of Jehovah.—Num. 8 : 11. 
Jehovah, the God of your fathers, 


make you a thousand times as many as 
ye are.— Deut. 1: 71. 


A great altar to look upon.—/osh. 
22: 10. 


From heaven fought the stars, 
From their courses they fought against 
Sisera.—/udg. § : 20. 


God, my rock, in him will I take ref- 
uge.—2 Sam, 22 ; 3. 


And when they were departed from 
him (for they left him very sick).— 
2 Chron. 24 : 25. 


Their young ones become strong.— 
Job 39 : 4. 


I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with beholding thy form.— sa. 77 : 75. 


I said in my haste, 
All men are liars —Psa. 176 : z7. 


But the way of the transgressor is 
hard.— Prov. 17 : 15. 


My anguish, my anguish! I am 
pained at my very heart.—/er. ¢ -: 79 


Girded with girdles upon their loins, 
with flowing turbans upon their heads, 
all of them princes to look upon.— 
Ezek. 27: 15. 


The more the prophets called them, 
the more they went from them.—/os. 
wr: 


I heard, and my body trembled, 

My lips quivered at the voice ; 

Rottenness eniereth into my bones, and 
I tremble in my place ; 

Because | must wait quietly for the day 
of trouble, 

For the coming up of the people that 
invadeth us.—Haé. 3 - 16. 


English Revision 


And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life, and let fowl fly, ete.— 
Gen. 1 : 20. 


Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, which they sojourned in Egypt, 
was four hundred, etc.—#xod. 12 : go. 


And that 
tween the 
Lev. 10; 10. 


On the behalf of the children of Is- 
rael, that they may be to do the service 
of the Lord.—Num. 8 : 71. 


e may put difference be- 
oly and the common,— 


The Lord, the God of your fathers, 
make you a thousand times so many 
more as ye are.— Deut. 1: 71. 


A great altar to see to.—/Josh. 22 ; 10. 


They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.—/Judg. § : 20. 


The God of my rock, in him will I 
trust.—2 Sam. 22 : }. 


And when they were departed from 
him (for they left him in great diseases). 
—2 Chron, 24 : 25. 


Their young ones are in good liking. 
—Job 39 : 4. 


I shall be satisfied, when I am awake, 
with thy likeness. — Psa. 77 : 75. 


I said in my haste, 
All men are a lie.— Psa. 176: 71. 


But the way of the treacherous is 
rugged.— Prov. 27 ; 15. 


My bowels, my bowels! I am pained 
at my very heart.—/er. ¢ : 79. 


Girded with girdles upon their loins, 
exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads, all of them princes to look upon. 
—Exszek. 23 : 15. 


As they called them, so they went 
from them.—Aos, 27 : 2. 


I heard, and my belly trembled, 

My lips quivered at the voice ; 

Rottenness entered into my bones, and 
I trembled in my place : 

That I should rest in the day of trouble, 

When it cometh up against the people 
which invadeth him in troops.— 

Hab. 3: 16. 


Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sona. 
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greatly reduced, though they have not 
been able to get them ali out. 

Why should we be compelled to read 
in the Bible the strange spellings ‘' be- 
wray,'’ ‘‘ciel,’’ ‘‘grisled,’’ ‘‘holpen,’’ 
‘*hough,’’ ‘‘lien,’’ ‘‘marish,’’ ‘‘ min- 
ish,’’ ‘‘ pourtray,’’ ‘‘shew,’’ ‘ sith,”’ 
‘* strake,’’ ‘‘strowed,’’ ‘‘ victual,’’ and 
many similar? That is not our spelling, 
and will not be. A special dictionary of 
strange Bible words is required to inter- 
pret such spellings to us. « 

There is one word occurring often 
which has one meaning in England, and 
an entirely different meaning in our 
land. ‘‘Corn,"’ 
all kinds, especially wheat, oats, barley, 
etc., but with us the word is never so 
used ; it means to us Indian corn, and 
that alone. We do not call platters 
chargers, nor the hump of the camel its 
bunch. Traders with us are not chap- 
men, nor are merchants occupiers. Um- 
pires are not known as daysmen, and we 
would never speak of a perfumer as a 
confectionary. In the language of to- 
day, conversation is dialog, but in the 
Bible it is manner of life. Under the 
disguise of ‘‘ fat,"’ we would not recog- 
nize a vat, nor in a chapiter the capital 
of a column. What ‘‘go to’’ means 
puzzles all except the readers of Old 
English. We do not dress our soldiers 
in harness. _ Our statesmen are arrayed 
in hosen, but there are few of them who 
would know their trousers under that 
name. Farmers, with us, do not speak 
of the ground’s being chapt, or of drain- 
ing a marish, or of fraying away birds, 
or of sending a feller to lay the forest 
low. We do not take our shoes to be 
clouted, nor do we give cast clouts to 
the poor. 
others, but they certainly are not to us. 
To fine, with us, is to impose a penalty 
in money, but in the Bible it means to 


in England, is grain of 


Collops may be familiar to 
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refine ; while to impose a fine is, in the Bible, to 
amerce. But enough. Many pages might be filled 
with spellings and words that are entirely foreign to 
us, and which therefore make the Bible more difficult 
of understanding. 

We do not use ‘‘an"’ before strong aspirates,—an 
heart, an house. The usage in the Bible is a strange 
medley,—a hard and an hard, a harp and an harp, 
a hole and an. heap. There has been an endeavor 
to conform to our_usage of ‘‘an'’ only before words 
beginning with a vowel sound, There is the same 


confusion in the use of ‘‘my,’’ ‘‘ mine,'’ ‘* thy,”’ 
‘*thine,’’ before aspirates,—‘‘ thy handmaid’’ and 
‘‘ thine handmaid,’’ ‘‘ my head ’’ and ‘‘ mine head,’’ 


—and there has been a persistent effort to eliminate 
the confusion. 

Dr. Johnson was a great man in his day of more 
than a hundred years ago, but he was not strong 
enough to block the progress of the language ; and 
‘‘which,’’ despite his protest, no longer to us means 
‘‘who,’’ and ‘the which’’ is out of date as a 
relative. 

There are also words remaining in the revision of 
1885 that are needlessly harsh and repulsive, which 
may be replaced by just as accurate translations not 
so repulsive. : 

Until Calvin set bankers free by right teaching 
concerning interest on money loaned, the man who 
would take interest was exposed to all the penalties of 
the church. ‘* Usury,’’ in Old English, meant inter- 
est. So no interest was taken after the loan, but a 
bonus was exacted before the loan that put interest to 
the blush. And all this because of a false interpre- 
tation of Exodus 22: 25; Leviticus 25 : 36, 37; 
Deuteronomy 23: 19, where the Hebrews were for- 
bidden to lend or give money or food to their poor 
brethren on interest. The poor would always be 
with them, and they were to give them sufficient 
to supply their need, and not make the poor repay 
them (Deut. 15 : 7-11) The injunction concerns 
only gifts to the needy, and has nothing to do with 
commercial operations. It is interesting to note 
that there is, among the Jews of New York to-day, 
a soci@y that loans money to the poor without bonus 
or interest. 

What ‘‘ dragons,’’ ‘* cockatrices,’’ ‘‘ satyrs,’’ meant 
to the men of 1611 it is difficult to say ; to us they 
are mythical terms. In King James's revision there 
were twenty two ‘‘dragons.’’ The revision of 1885 
replaced fourteen of these by the right translation, 
‘jackals ;'’ the other eight ‘‘dragons,’’ by plain 
translation of the Hebrew, will be seen in their places 
no more. There were four ‘‘ cockatrices,’’ with the 
marginal rendering ‘‘ adders,’ in King James's re- 
vision, which were replaced by ‘* basilisks'’ in 1885 ; 
but now ‘‘cockatrices’’ and ‘ basilisks’’ have de- 
parted, and the plain translation of the Hebrew 
**adders’’ has taken their place. The ‘satyrs"’ 
have ceded their room to an animal that is nota 
myth, but very familiar, the accurate translation of a 
common Hebrew word,—the goat. 

In ‘*God forbid’’ and ‘* would God’’ God is not 
expressed or understood in the Hebrew. They are 
simply ‘* far be it’’ and ‘‘ would that."’ Why these 
plain terms were ever translated ‘‘God forbid’’ and 
‘*would God’’ is a mystery. 

Perhaps hasty critics will be astonished that so 
many of the references in the margins of the revision 
of 1885 to the Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, and Latin 
Bibles have been omitted in the American revision. 
They have been omitted because in a hundred and 
fifty-one out of the two hundred and forty marginal 
references the majority of the versions is against the 
references ; in thirty-three places not a single version 
supports the reference. In 1885 the American Com- 
pany voted against that set of references, not because 
they were ignorant on the subject, or wished to pre- 
clude investigation, or to shield any theory of inspi- 
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ration, but because, as true to the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Greek, Syriac, and Latin Bibles, they could not ap- 
prove statements so plainly inaccurate. With no 
critical text of any of the versions, it is large guessing 
in the dark to stamp any of them on the margin of 
our Bibles, when a few years’ investigations may nul- 
lify the proof. A very greatly reduced number of 
references to the versions that give some help in dif- 
ficult places has been retained, and the versions are 
quoted that contain them. 

There is no designation by capital letters of ‘‘ God,’’ 
‘*Jehovah,’’ ‘the Spirit,’"’ in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Syriac, or Greek. In these languages the same size 
of letters employed in common narrative is used for 
these names. In them we read, as it were, ‘‘ god,"’ 
‘holy spirit,’’ ‘‘the spirit," while in English we 
read ‘*God,’’ ‘‘Holy Spirit.'"" The use of these 
capitals has become very properly our method to ex- 
press reverence. Much may be expressed in respect 
or in depreciation by capitals. When an American 
writer now intentionally and often prints ‘ bible,"’ 
‘*god,’’ ‘‘christ,"’ we know that he does so of 
set purpose to depreciate them. The English- 
speaking world would be justly shocked if in the 
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Old Testament were found only ‘‘god,’’ but, in the 
New, ‘‘God."" That would be to us a godless evo- 
lutionism carried to its highest power. But what can 
be said for printing ‘‘ my spjrit’’ in Isaiah 42 : 1 and 
Joel 2 : 28, and, when these very passages are quoted 
in the New Testament, for printing ‘‘ my Spirit’’ ? 
(Matt. 12:18; Acts 2:17.) Similarly, ‘the spirit 
of the Lord *’ (Isa. 61 :1) and ‘‘ the Spirit of the Lord’ 
(Luke 4: 18), ‘‘his holy spirit’’ (Isa. 63 : 10) and 
‘*the Hoiy Spirit’’ (Acts 7:51). There have been 
strange vagaries in editions of the Bible in assigning 
capitals to the ‘‘ Spirit’’ in the Old Testament, until 
at last our Bibles have known no ‘‘ Holy Spirit’’ or 
‘*Spirit’’ before the first chapter of Matthew. And 
yet the New Testament declares that the presence and 
work of the Holy Spirit or the Spirit was the same 
under both Testaments ; that the Holy Spirit is a per- 
son, the same God the Spirit under the Old as under 
the New Testament. If it would be wanting in reve- 
rence to print ‘‘spirit,’’ ‘‘ holy spirit,’ in the New 
Testament, what is it to so print in the Old? Such 
things ought not to be, and t’1ere is in the new Ameri- 
can revision an endeavor to right the wrong. 
RocHEsTER, N. Y. 
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GENESIS 15. 5 
Four Kings, warring with Five, capture Lot. Abram delivers Lot. Jehovah's Promise to Abram 
Chedorlaomer king of *Elam, and | }3*2 | teen, and pursued as far as ” Dan. 
1% Tidal king of 'Goiim, 2 that they | « eut.29.23/ 15 And ‘he divided himself 
“ons =~ made «war with Bera ~«! of | ‘Ser‘sit | against them by night, he and 
Sodom, and with Birsha king | /Pext317; | his servants, and smote them, and 
4 . ye — mos - * Deut. 3. 1, ape 72 Re Heteh. which 
dmah, an emeber king of | «peut. i.4;| 18 on the ’ left hand o amascus. 7 Or, north 
¢Zeboiim, and the king of Bela | ,Josi-*.i | 16 And he brought back all the 
(the same is ¢ Zoar). Cs 3 All these Mo, o, | $0008, and also brought back * his 
20r, Pt together in ‘the vale of | ‘fyi, | brother Lot, and his goods, and 
pinee ives =Siddim (the same is/the Salt Sea). 1% 4». | the women also, and the pec le. 
a * . 21. 215 c . 
againat dunanmee oy . * o thirteenth rien ee sare man tae, “after “his 
ar they rebelled. 5 Andinthe |"s"""* | return from the slaughter of 
year they re _— "2 Chr. 2. 2 . ° 4 ri 
fourteenth year came Chedorla- | °\er'3 Chedorlaomer and the kings that 
omer, and the kings that were | ’yer'.2. | were with him, at the vale of 
with him,and smote the’ Rephaim | ¢eb. 11. Shaveh (the same is ‘the King’s 
in * Ashteroth-karnaim, and the +h. 40.16; Vale). le And /Melchizedek 
al Zuzim in be ne er he nn (ch i818 ond i, be em we forth 
spat parebtirathate. snd te ieee | itera set roe! tee 
iria- ; ’ . ‘ + &Heb. 
thaim unto El-‘paran, which is by the * ch 129 19 And he blessed him, and said, # Elvon. 
bes pene noe 7 Aas ot eg ow YAK. 16, 2 oenet be Abram + ae Most 
and came to En-mishpat (the | ‘Juds-7. igh, **‘ possessor of heaven and ° or, 
same is ™ Kadesh), and smote all | “ch. 1.2 earth: 20 and blessed be *God Most ™**" 
Heb the ‘country of the Amalekites, ever. 1214 | High, who hath delivered thine 
and also the Amorites, that dwelt | ¢Hg>7. | enemies into thy hand. ‘And he 
in *Hazazon-tamar. § And there | sev’: gave him a tenth of all. 21 And 


the king of Gomorrah, and the 
king of Admah, and the king of 


went out the king of Sodom, and | 4 $$ 
He 
0 


(the same is Zoar); and they 


4; | the king. of Sodom said unto 
Heb.66 | Abram, Gi 
Zeboitm, and the king of Bela | *Hst+ | ‘Abram eid to the king 


ve me the persons, and 
22 And 
Abram said to the king of Sodom, 
I have lifted up my hand unto 


set the battle in array against | ‘’™ Jehovah, *'God Most High, * pos- 

them in ’the vale of Siddim; sessor of heaven and earth, 23 that 

9 against Chedorlaomer king of |"*™=5* {| =] will not take a thread nor a 

Elam, and Tidal king of Goiim, shoe-latchet nor aught that is 

and Amraphel king of Shinar, thine, lest thou shouldest say, I 

and Arioch king of Ellasar; four have made Abram rich: 24 “save wor, iet 

kings against the five. 10 Now only that which the young men one 

the vale of Siddim was full of have eaten, and the portion of the Sor me; 
sThatis, ‘slime pits; and *the kings Of | * ver. 13 men that went with me, *Aner, 7!” 


pie. Sodom and Gomorrah fled, and 
they fell there, and they that 


remained fled to the mountain. | «ver.4;18. 
1l And they took all the goods ad 


of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all 
their victuals, and went their way. 


P ch. 21. 17; 
4 


12 And they took Lot, 7Abram’s | «fea 


Eshcol, and Mamre; let them take 

their portion. 

1 P< After these things *the 
©) word of Jehovah came 

unto Abram-in a vision, saying, 

?Fear not, Abram: am *thy 


ts. | Shield, "and thy exceeding great » or, ty 


brother’s son, “who dwelt in| -#.. .. | "reward. 2 And Abram said, O "eg? 
Sodom, and his goods, and de- | » Lord Jehovah, what wilt thou exceeding 
rted. , give me, seeing I “go childless, {o* 
13 And there came one that and he that shall be possessor of 90 hence 
had escaped, and told Abram the my house is Eliezer of Damascus? 
‘Hebrew: now he dwelt by the 3 And Abram said, Behold, to me 
1. Soaks of ‘Mamre the Amorite thou hast given no seed: and, lo, 
brother of Eshcol, and brother of | ‘ou | one ‘born in my house is mine 
Aner; and these were “confed- heir. 4 And, behold, the word 
erate with Abram. 14 And when of Jehovah came unto him, saying, 
Abram heard that *his brother This man shall not be thine heir; 
was taken captive, he led forth | :Gatas | ‘but he that shail come forth out 


his trained men, *born in his 
house, three hundred and eigh- 





of thine own bowels shall be thine 
heir. 5 And he brought him 
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What the American Revision 
Will Look Like 


HE pages from Genesis facing each other below 
show exactly how the pages of the new Ameri- 
can Standard Revision will appear, as to size of page, 
headings, chapter and verse divisions, and marginal 
references. The pages here given contain the selec- 
tion for the International Lesson of August 11, 1901, 
which is from Genesis 15 : 1-18, and which is treated 
in the lesson pages of this issue of The Sunday School 
Times, where the corresponding. portion from :the 
English Revision also appears. The differences be- 
tween the American. Revision, the English Revision, 
and the Authorized Version, are as follows : 


Genesis 15 
Verse 1.—American : Jehovah. 
English; the LorRD. 
Authorized: the LORD. 


Verse 2.—American : O Lord Jehovah. 
English: O Lord Gon. 
Authorized: Lord GoD. 
American ; he that shall be possessor of my house 
is Eliezer of Damascus. 


(A facsimile page from the American Revision 


GENESIS 
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English he that shall be possessor of my house 
is Dammesk Eliezer. 

Authorized « the steward of my house is this Elie- 
zer of Damascus. 


Verse 4.—American: And, behold, the word of Jehovah 
came unto him, saying, This man shall not be 
thine heir. 

English: And, behold, the word of the LorRD 
came unto him, saying, This man shall not be 
thine heir. 

Authorized; And, behold, the word of the LoRD 
came unto him, saying, This shall not be thine heir. 


Verse 5.—American : Look now toward heaven, and number 
the stars, if thou be able to number them. 
English: 


stars, if thou be able to tell them. 


Look now toward heaven, and tell the 


Authorized; Look now toward heaven, and tell 
the stars, if thou be able to number them. 


Verse 6.—American ; And he believed in Jehovah; and he 
reckoned it to him for righteousness. 
English: And he believed in the LORD ; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness. 
Authorized: And he believed in the LORD; and 
he counted it to him for righteousness, ® 


Verse 7.—American : Jehovah. 
English ; LORD. 
Authorized ; LORD. 
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Jehovah's Promise to Abram. Saraiand Hagar. Birth of Ishmael 


forth abroad, and said, Look now 


16 Now “Sarai, Abram’s 
) wife, bare him no chil- 


toward heaven, and “number the | “cb. 2.175 ; 

stars, if thou be able to number | iw | dren: and she had a handmaid, 
them: and he said unto him, ’So | °/,,%j | "an Egyptian, whose name was 

shall thy seed be. 6 °And he | ‘Kom.43; Hagar. 2 And Sarai said unto 
believed in Jehovah; and he reck- jas2.23' | Abram, Behold now, Jehovah 

oned it to him for righteousness. | ¢¢p ll 3 hath restrained me from bearing ; 

7 And he said unto him, I am 17 ' | *go in, I pray thee, unto m 
Jehovah that bought thee out of { i. 1. 08 handmaid; it may be that I shall 

“Ur of the Chaidees, to“ give thee | “fev,1,17 | ‘obtain children by her. And 1 Hob by 
this land to inherit it. 8 And he Bi; Abram hearkened to the voice of + eaad 
od, Pgard Jehovah. igen t Acts 8, Boral. k And apaal Abease’e wife, 

shall I Know that I shall inherit | ,7.. |, | too agar the Egyptian, her 

it? 9 And he said unto him, | Gaia‘; | handmaid, after Abram had dwelt 
Take me a heifer of three years | . {3% | "ten years in the land of Canaan, 

old, and a she-goat of three years | ,® |. | and gave her to Abram her hus- 

old, and a ram of three years old, | §'s" *' band tobe his wife. 4 And he went 

and a turtle-dove, and a yoyng | {ye 3... | in unto Hagar, and she conceived: 


pigeon. 10 And he took him all 
these, and ’divided them in the 


28 
” Jer..34. 18, 
9 


and when she saw that she had 
conceived, her mistress was de- 


midst, and laid each half over * Ex 23.31; | spised in her eyes. 5 And Sarai 
. h “Re um, 34 : br z\ anata 
against the other: but *the birds 1-15; Deut. | Said unto Abram, * My wrong be 
divided he not. 11 And the birds | ¢§J34,, | upon orsah I gave my handmaid 
P ¢ whe car- 23. 28; . > 
of prey came down upon the cal . 28; into thy bosom; an when she 
casses, and Abram drove them 43; 24. 11 saw that she had conceived, I was 
away. 9 che IL. 30 despised in her eyes: * Jehovah 
5) * * ch. 12. 16 : 
12 And when the sun was going | *ch ».3,4,| judge between me and _ thee. 
down, ‘a deep sleep fell upon | v%"%o 4 6 But Abram said unto Sarai, 
Abram; and, lo, a horror of great | ¢Jgr.5'.35 | Behold, *thy maid is in thy hand; 


darkness fell upon him. 
he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that *thy seed shall be 
sojourners in a land that is not 


13 And | ®ver.9 


do to her that which is good in 
thine eyes. And Sarai dealt 
hardly with her, and she fled 
fiom her face. 


theirs, and ‘shall serve them; | ‘ch. 21.17, 7 And ‘the angel of Jehovah 
and they shall afflict them ™ four isis | found her by a fountain of water 
hundred years; 14 and also that in the wilderness, by the fountain 
nation, whom they shall serve, | ¢ch. 2.1 in the way to “Shur. 8 And 
will I judge: and afterward shall he said, Hagar, Sarai’s handmaid, 
they come out "with great sub- | ‘? a 1. ‘whence camest thou? and whither 


stance. 15 But °thou shalt go to 
thy fathers in peace; thou sirali 
be buried in a good old age. 
16 And in ”* the fourth generation 
they shall come hither again: for 
the iniquity of the Amorite is 
not yet full. 17 And it came to 





goest thou? And:she said, I am 
fleeing from the face of my. mis- 
tress Sarai. 9 And the angel of 
Jehovah said unto her, Return to 
thy mistress, and submit thyself 
under her hands. 10 And the 
angel of Jehovah said unto her, 





pass, that, when the sun went | /chi.% | /I will greatly multiply thy seed, 

down, and it was dark, behold, a that it shall not be numbered for 
smoking furnace, and a flaming multitude. 11 And the angel of 

torch that * passed between these Jehovah said unto her, Behold, 

pieces. 18 In that day Jehovah thou art with child, and shalt bear 

made a covenant with Abram a son; and thou shalt call his 
saying, Unto thy seed have I ?Ex.3.7,9 | name *Ishmael, because * Jehovah *That is, 
given this land, from ‘the river hath heard thy affliction. 12 And £24, 
of Egy pt unto the great river, the | *Job%.5; he shall be as a * wild ass among 
river Kuphrates: 19 ‘the Kenite, men; his hand shall le against 

and the Kenizzite, and the Kad- every man, and every man’s hand owe 
monite, 20 and the Hittite, and against him; and he shall dwell ¢or, mou 
the lVerizzite, and the Rephaim, | ‘cb %. 1 *‘over against all his brethren. 924 se# 
21 and the Amorite, and the 13 And she called the name of sep zg 
Canaanite, an’' the Girgashite, Jehovah that spake unto her, jh,thet, 
and the Jel-usite. kch.32.9 | **Thou art *‘a God that seeth : seing. 








































































Verse 8.—American : O Lord Jehovah. 
English: Q Lord Gop. 
Authorized ; O Lord Gop. 

Verse 10.—American: and laid each half over against the 
other. 
English: and laid each half over against the 
other. 
Authorized; and laid each piece one against the 
other. 


Verse 11.—American ; and the birds of prey came down upon 
the carcasses and Abram drove them away. 
English; And the birds of prey came down upon 
the carcases, and Abram drove them away, 
Authorized ; and when the fowls came down upon 
the carcasses, Abram drove them away. 

Verse 12.—American: a horror. 
English : an horror. 
Authorised : a horror. 


Verse 13.—American : Know of a surety that thy seed shall 


be sojourners in a land that is not theirs. 

English > Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not theirs. 

Authorized : Know of a surety that thy seed shall 
be a stranger in a land ¢ha? és not theirs. 


Verse 17.—American : a flaming torch that passed between 
these pieces. 
English: a flaming torch that passed between these 
pieces. 
Authorized; a burning lamp that passed between 
those pieces. 


Verse 18.—American : In that day Jehovah. 
English: In that day the LorpD. 
Authorized: In that same day the LorD, 
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The Useful Art of Buying Peaches 
By Amos R. Wells 


OST cities have now forbidden the practice, but 

it used to be common for fruit-dealers to cover 

their peach-baskets with pink mosquito netting. The 

illusion produced was remarkable. The greenest lot 

of hardskins ever picked too soon were made to glow 

with irresistible beauty, and dollars fairly leaped out 

of purses until we learned by experience that clear 
air is safer than tarlatan. 

Still, though that trick is contrary to law, the fruit- 
dealers have much craft in reserve. How shrewdly 
they heap up their peaches! Did any one, on look- 
ing at a fruit-stall from the front, ever see a small 
specimen of anything? In trim pyramids they rise, 
luscious heaps of summer sweetness, and every peach 
isa Jumbo. But, of course, the purchaser cannot 
demand that this fair and symmetrical structure should 
be dismantled, and does not object, though he enter- 
tains misgivings, when his paper sack is deftly filled 
from the rear of the pile. Alas, when the bag is 
opened, how green, how little, how weazened and 
unsound! After I have been cheated in that fashion 
at one fruit-stand, fora season I walk by it with a dis- 
dain that I foolishly hope the dealer observes, and 
make my purchase of his rival, a few feet farther on, 
only in turn to be cheated by him. 

I think, too, that I never failed, if I bought my 
peaches at one stall, to find bigger peaches, and more 
of them, offered at a lower price in the next block. 
It is not fancy, it is actually so; it is a rule of the 
game, though how it works with folks going in the 
opposite direction I have never cared to inquire. 
Therefore | now deem it expedient to make a rapid 
survey of Market Street, and buy my peaches on the 
way back. 

Furthermore, I have found it wise, in treating with 
an untried dealer, to buy a single peach, eat it on the 
spot, and make further purchases or pass on accord- 
ing to the verdict of my palate. And, if I really want 
fine peaches, I reflect that all best things come high, 
and I bargain with the dealer for the privilege of 
making my own selection. 

On the whole, I have learned that it pays to walk 
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even a considerable distance out of my way in order 
to reach a dealer whose honesty and fairness I have 
proved by thorough tests. He knows my little no- 
tions, and I know his. The peaches | buy of him 
look as well on the table as in the shop, and my 
purse retains a more complacent girth. 

So it is—and the moral need not be long, for the 
truths are obvious—so it is with that most important 
of all purchases, the bargain Solomon had in mind 
when he wrote, ‘‘ Buy the truth, and sell it not.’’ 
Oh the pink, delusive netting spread over lies ! How 
luscious they look, and how we waste our substance on 
the unhealthy shams! How many a man, too, is ex- 
pert in that form of falsehood known as ‘‘ putting the 
best foot foremost,'’—making a show of prosperity in 
front, with bankruptcy close behind, presenting a sur- 
face of learning that is only one layer deep, flaunting 
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a form of righteousness while within is rottenness, 
piling all the big peaches in the front of the stall! It 
pays, indeed it pays, to take long looks before judging 
of men and opinions, walking the length of Experience 
Street, and buying the truth on our way home. It 
pays to require proofs of something more than surface 
show, and pass on if the proofs are withheld. It pays 
to buy a sample at these shops of opinion, and ‘‘ by 
one know all.’’ It pays to make your own selection 
of the truths you will carry away home, and not let 
any one else pick them out for you. Finally, and 
most of all, it pays to deal with the ‘old reliables,”’ 
—to trust those men, institutions, books, and systems 
of thought, that have commended themselves to gene- 
rations of the past. Buying the truth at such stalls, 
you will find it healthful and sound. 
BOSTON, 
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A Brain-Camera at the C. E. Convention 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


F YOU had been asked, as I have, to 
give your impression of the Twentieth 
Convention of the Christian Endeavor 
in a column or two, you would have 
said, as I do, ‘‘Command me rather 
to describe the universe in an epi- 
gram !"’ 

One of your troubles would have been to know 
whether the brain camera in which that picture was 
to be taken was O K! Everything depends, after all, 
on the mental attitude of the observer. Is he criti- 
cal? Is he antagonistic? Is he biased? I could 
not help feeling that, in order to correctly estimate 
this stupendous phenomenon, a man should have the 
head of a patriarch over the heart of a boy of nine- 
teen or twenty. How I should have loved to look 
through some of those bright young eyes ! 





My first thought as I saw the crowds roll in was, 
‘¢ This is like a flood in the Ohio, a cyclone in Kan- 
sas !'' What impulse drove, what attraction drew, 
these isolated units from China, Japan, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and every state in the Union? It was as mys- 
terious as the formation of a crystal or a solar .ystem. 

It was not a large convention, there being not over 
ten thousand visitors. The torrid wave was responsi- 
ble for the shrinkage ; but it has been wisely con- 
cluded that it is sheer folly to hold July conventions 
in Southern or semi-Southern cities, 

Size is much, but not everything—as we all found 
when the mill began to grind. This was a good les- 
son for us in America, where bigness is the too uni- 
versal standard of measurement. When some Kansas 
people gathered at a spiritualistic seance, the medium 
brought up Elijah Prosser, a giant of the early history 
of the state. They asked him all sorts of questions, 
and finally, if he was an angel, and really had wings. 
Upon hearing his affirmative answer, one of the spec- 
tators asked, in an awestruck voice, ‘* Liye, how much 
do you measure from tip to tip ?"’ 

There have been conventions with bigger wings, 
but all agree that none ever flew higher. 

ro 

As to the personnel of the members, In the first 
place, they were certainly not young. This was a 
disappointment to the observer. The average age 
must have been pretty well up toward thirty, and 
gray heads were scattered through the audience about 
in the proportion of dandelions gone to seed to green 
grass in a meadow. In the second place, there were 
few or none of the ‘‘Four Hundred.'’ They were 
plain people—the bone and sinew of the land. In 
the third place, ministers and school teachers pre- 


dominated, to judge by appearance. Once a wag 
saw an old soldier going to his work, dinner-pail in 
hand, ‘Attention, company !’’ he shouted, and 
the old veteran, dropping his pail upon the sidewalk, 
clapped his hands to his sides, and stood waiting for 
orders. I thought that if some mischievous small 
boy should suddenly cry out ‘*Reverend!’’ ox 
should snap his fingers, and exclaim, ‘‘ Teacher !"’ 
about one out of ten would answer, ‘‘What!’’ But 
there were plenty of others. And they were well 
behaved, attractive, satisfying. You could point to 
them with noble pride, and say, ‘‘ See what sons and 
daughters are begotten of the sky and soil of my 
native land !'’ It was a commentary upon the-uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, and of the uses of 
recent inventions, that no one seemed unfamiliar 
with the appliances of modern life in a great city. 
And this is more wonderful than it seems, until you 
think from what remote places and narrow surround- 
ings many must have come. 
& 

As to the messages and manners of the speakers. 
The program was extraordinarily rich in eminent 
names. It must be confessed there was nothing new. 
This is not to be complained of ; but you know, we 
always go to such places with a vague hope of hear- 
ing some one flash out the solution of life's mystery. 
Now and then some one works you up to a point of 
expectancy, in which you say, with a hush on your 
spirit, ‘‘It is coming now /’’ But it does not. You 
hear the same old familiar truths, and the marvel is 
that they still have power to hold. It must be con- 
fessed, too, that, so far as oratory goes, there was a 
feeling of disappointment. How few orators there 
are! Now and then a man would kindle up and 
start a flame in our hearts, but not often. If I single 
out Booker T. Washington, and say that he roused us 
to the highest pitch, it may not be thought invidious. 
He spoke with passion. He knew how to fling his 
very self right at us. Many brilliant and able men 
came near to it, and just failed by a little. Compared 
with the ‘‘ great’’ orator, they were like the efforts of 
a girl to throw a ball after the manner of a pitcher of 
the National League. They lacked de/ivery. There 
ought to be some better manufactory for making 
orators. But it must not be forgotten that it is a pro- 
digious task to master such assemblies. There is an 
incessant noise like that of the traffic in a city street. 
The scene is spectacular, and everybody's attention is 
distracted. There is a lack of homogeneity of 
thought, of emotion, of experience. _To fuse these 
isolated units into a molten mass requires an almost 
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supernatural power. Many of the ablest speakers.— 
for example, Chapman, Barrows, Purves, and Gur 
saulus—were detained by sickness or heat pros- 
tration. 

es 

As to many miscellaneous matters. An optimistic 
spirit prevailed. The real obstacles and dangers con- 
fronting the Church were kept out of sight as much as 
possible—as a man chains up a big dog when he has 
company. This was right. No convention could 
listen to warning notes unless it had been called for 
that purpose. This one was convened for inspiration. 

‘There was evidence of a disposition and determina- 
tion to meet new conditions. Adaptation has been 
the distinguishing mark of this organization. It is its 
glory and its hope. 

The effort to break down denominational prejudice 
was continuous, earnest, successful, This will, per 
haps, be considered by the future historian the great- 
est result of the movement. 

The interest and enthusiasm were considerable, 
and apparently sincere, although one could not help 
feeling that it was produced, very often, by conscien- 
tious effort. But this is neither unique nor inad- 
missible. Even at a football game, Yale and 
Harvard must have their professional ‘‘ whoopers up." 

There was a curious and disappointing absence ol 
our Cincinnati citizens, and especially of our leaders 
in the social, commercial, and professional world. 
The question was raised, but not answered, Is it 
always so, or is Cincinnati peculiar? The proceed- 
ings were fully reported, and perhaps, as in an in- 
creasing number of instances, the people stayed al 
home to avoid the crowds, and receive the benefit 
through printers’ ink. - Is the time coming when such 
conventions will become impossible, and, as in great 
legislattve bodies, the speakers will simply ‘beg 
leave to print’’ ? 

If so, a tremendous force will yanish from human 
life. Never has the writer of this article been more 
conscious of the generative power of great masses of 
people bent on a common object and animated by a 
similar purpose. In fact, the chief benefit of the 
convention seemed to be derived in this way, and not 
so much by the ideas or influence of the speakers. 
The thing that moved and thrilled the most of us was 
the spiritual influence emitted by those thousands of 
eager, earnest listeners. As they thronged in and 
out, shook hands, burst into applause, into laughter, 
into tears ; as we gazed into that sea of faces, and felt 
the mysterious magnetism of the individual soul, —we 
seemed surcharged with a new and abiding energy. 

If asked to name the most vivid impression of all, 
I should say that nothing affected me personally so 
profoundly as to hear those thousands of people recitc 
the Twenty-third Psalm, repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and 
sing ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ without the aid of 
a printed word. 
was sublime ! 

How would you like to be able to compose a sony, 
utter a prayer, or write a psalm, that in a then unknown 
continent, after a hundred, two thousand, three thou- 
sand years, could be thus recited by myriads of 
human lips? 

CINCINNATI, OH10. 


It was beautiful, it was solemn, it 
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Oh, More than Music 
By Mary F. Butts 


H, MORE than music is the voice 
That murmurs God’s dear will! 
What confidences he would give, 
If clamoring hearts were still! 


The morning would his mercy speak, 
The night his love would tell, 
And beauteous Nature, myriad voiced, 
Would whisper, * All is well.” 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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A Suggestive Sunday-School Room 


By Vincent Van Marter Beede 


EA. chapel of the Church of the Covenant’’ 

(Presbyterian), of which the present pastor 
is the Rev. G. S. Webster, recently said J. Cleveland 
Cady, the eminent New York architect, ‘* was erected 
according to my plans nearly thirty years ago by the 
church of the same title, to house its interesting work 
on the East Side of New York City. ‘This work was 
carried on among wage-earners and small tradesmen, 
—worthy people of limited means, to whom the gen- 
erous and gracious aid of a strong church made pos- 
sible a building of their own. In those days it was 
the custom to give little thought to such buildings, 
which usually were long and narrow, ill-lighted, bald 
in the extreme. It was deemed quite sufficient if 
there was provided a place sheltered from storm and 
cold, little thought was spent in making it cheerful 
and attractive. 

‘*In planning the chapel, a different view was 
taken. It was felt that persons whose outlook during 
the week was confined and depressing should have 
on the Sabbath a more cheerful and uplifting home, 
—one so much more inspiring than the daily sur- 
roundings that it should appear a little foretaste of the 
home beyond. And it was desired that, in the minds 
of children and youth, religion should not seem to be 
allied with barrenness and ugliness. It was thought 
wise to reverse the typical chapel, to make its audi- 
torium broad and secial instead of narrow and long 
drawn out, to give it abundant and handsome light- 
ing rather than the scant and unequal illumination so 
commonly: provided, and, in place of a box-like in- 
terior, to contribute form, contrast, agreeable propor- 
tion,—in brief, to make the structure architecturally 
expressive.’ Moreover, considering the gperiod, an 
unusual provision was made for class-rooms, for social 
interests, and for the sexton and his family. Wide 
interest was excited in a building distinguished by 
such characteristics. It was visited constantly, often 
by persons coming from distant points."’ 

One room in this chapel serves for both Sunday 
service and Sunday-school, so that the suggestions it 
offers. should’ be welcomed by struggling churches, 
who yet are resolved to give their children the best 
that intelligence can afford. 

The entrance, in a rear corner, faces two rooms 
opening ‘into each other by sliding doors, and used 
for Bible classes and prayer-meetings. .The main 
room is- therefore to the right, on entering the lobby. 
Seats are small, and, at first glance, appear to be of 
the ordinary pattern. Examination, however, shows 
iron fastenings on the inside of the end of every other 
seat. By means of these fastenings séat-backs can be 
turned over. - In the process, books do not drop out 
of place, because a narrow upper Cleat runs parallel 
to the lower rest. After general exefcises seats are 
turned to divide the classes. 

The superintendent's platform is a semicircle a foot 
and a half high, surmounted by another and smaller 
semicircle. The desk, of quartered oak, is also’ of 
this pattern, and the whole effect is artistic. Back 
of the desk hangs an open cabinet, five feet high 
and three in width. It is filled by a cloth scroll, 
inscribed with a psalm, hymn, anthem, or devotional 
exercise, and inserted in the bottom of the cabinet. 
In the right-hand part of the latter are hung eight 
cords. When-these are ‘loosened; hooked weights 
descend, to which scrolls are fastened. - Thus eight 
scrolls can be regulated at a time. 


They are stored in a novel library,—a closet situ- 
ated at the left of the platform. Each scroll is hung 
by a hook in a narrow slit cut in boards nailed in 
vertical pairs. The lath to which the scroll is at- 
tached is marked with the proper title. In the small 
closet there is room for three hundred and _ thirty 
scrolls. The cabinet does away entirely with hymn- 
books. To economize space, a number of scrolls are 
hung on the inside of the closet door, which ‘‘ opens 
two ways.'’ On the door, too, is a typewritten and num- 
bered list of scroll-selections. On the upper shelves 
lie scrap-books containing choice musical selections, 
some of which are rare. Tunes are memorized by 
ear. The children, with heads up, sing out, instead 
of smothering their tones by addressing the floor. 

The organ stands at the front and right of the room, 
and platform and desk harmonize with the graceful 
arch bent over them. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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What Do these Examination 
Answers Show ? 


By A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. 


si HERE did they get the answers ?'’ was the 

remark of the examiner, who had just fin- 
ished looking over a pile of examination papers 
which contained the answers of children of from five 
to eight years of age. The questions were printed 
and read tothe child, whose answer was written down 
by the examiner just as the child gave it. 

‘*Give the Golden Text,—< they that sow,’'’ was 
a question, To this, in addition to the correct an- 
swers, the following were given: ‘‘ They that sow 
seed have grass.’ ‘‘They that sow seed must wet 
them.’' ‘* They that sow must also pray.’’ ‘‘ They 
that sow kill Jesus."’ ‘* They that sow in riches shall 
reap in joy.’’ 

‘* Why did Ezra wish to go to Jerusalem ?"’ Here 
are ‘some of the answers: ‘‘To go on the boat.’’ 
‘« To see his father."’ ‘To build up idols."’ 

‘* What did Ezra do before he started on his jour- 
ney?'' To which was answered, ‘‘ Packed his 
things."’' ‘* Did sell things.”’ 

‘* What position did Nehemiah hold at the king's 
court ?"’ brought -forth the following answers : ‘Set 
the trap for rats.’’ ‘*He cleaned his house and 
prayed.’’ ‘To teach the king to pray.’’ ‘* Would- 
n“t pray.’’ ‘* Steal.’’ 

‘Why did Nehemiah go to Jerusalem ?’’ elicited 
the following : ‘‘ He’ thought it was nice.'’ ‘To 
sell things.'’ ‘*To kill the Jews.’’ ‘‘ There were 
too many Jews."’ The child who gave this last an- 
swer probably lives in the neighborhocd from which 
the Jews are driving out the Christians. ‘‘ He had a 
fight with Jerusalem.'’ On inquiry, it was found that 
this child thought Jerusalem was a man. 

It must be borne in mind that these children were 
well taught, and that two days before the examina- 
tion the lessons on which these questions were based 
were reviewed. : 

It is an interesting study to endeavor to find just 
how the little minds of children work, and just why 
these answers were given. These mistakes are of 
especial interest, when it is remembered that a great 
majority of the answers given were correct. 
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What a revelation it would be to some teachers, 
who never examine their pupils, to learn how even 
their best teaching is misunderstood or misapplied ! 
Humiliating as this revelation might prove, what a 
blessing it would be to those who would act upon it! 

New York City. 
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The French Doll’s Decision 
By Zelia Margaret Walters 


ORRIE was talking over certain things with her 
dolls. She had no brothers and sisters, so she 
had make-believe chats with her dolls,—that is, she 
talked to them, and then talked back for an answer. 
Sometimes it was really more interesting than having 
a live playmate, for you see the dolls nearly always 
agreed with her. I say nearly always, for there was 
one time when they did not. 

It was just a few days before Dorrie was going away 
for a long delightful vacation at grandpa’s house on 
the seashore. She sat down with Angelina, he 
dearest old doll, who was still quite a fine-looking 
lady in spite of her years, and Geraldine Antoinette, 
the new French doll that Santa Claus had brought on 
his last visit. 

‘Now, children,’’ she said impressively, ‘* you 
know mama and I are going to the seashore next 
Tuesday, and mama says I may take one of you with 
me. Of course, you both remember little lame Jennie 
Wood, ‘cause we've been to see her so often. Well, 
I have promised that one of you shall visit her all 
summer. She hasn't any dollies of her own, and 
she’ ll be so pleased to have you, and I'm sure you'll 
be well treated, 'cause she’s so kind and gentle. Now 
what we must decide is which shall go with me, and 
which shall visit Jennie. Angelina, you are the old- 
est, so you may speak first. 

There was a moment's pause, and then Angelina 
answered in a languid tone : 

‘Really, it doesn’t make the least bit of difference 
to me. Let Geraldine make her choice."’ 

Geraldine was too polite to speak until her mama 
gave her permission, and then she was so timid that 
she whispered, and lrad to be held up to Dorrie’s ear. 

‘* Why, Geraldine !'’ exclaimed Dorrie, putting her 
down with a shocked expression, ‘‘do you really 
mean that you would rather stay with Jennie than go 
with me for that lovely journey ? Just think! we are 
going on the cars, and you could wear your best leg- 
horn hat with the violets on, and you could see the 
ocean every day."’ 

‘*I don’t care for journeys at all,’’ said Geraldine. 
‘«T had so many before I came to live with you that I 
am tired of them. , I think I would rather stay with 
Jennie, and rest this summer. Besides, Angelina 
never saw the ocean, so she ought to go. I've lived 
in Paris, you know, and I had to cross the ocean to 
come to you.”’ 

‘«Well,”’ said Dorrie, with a little sigh, “if you 
wish to, of course I shall let you stay, but I had 
counted on taking you with me.”’ 

Then Dorrie went to her mother. 

** Mama,"’ she said, ‘‘ I shall take Angelina with me, 
Geraldine wants to stay with Jennie Wood, so 1 think 
I will pack up her clothes, and take her over at once."’ 

Maina understood Dorrie’s make-believe plays, so 
she smiled, and said : 

** What a kind-hearted doll Geraldine is, and how 
much pleasure she will give to Jennie this summer !"’ 

‘** To be sure,’’ said Dorrie brightly. ‘‘ I'm really 
glad she decided to stay, and, besides, I think the 
sea air will do Angelina a great deal of good.’ 
Akron, O. 
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even a considerable distance out of my way in order 
to reach a dealer whose honesty and fairness | have 
proved by thorough tests. He knows my little no- 
tions, and I know his. The peaches I buy of him 
look as well on the table as in the shop, and my 
purse retains a more complacent girth. 

So it is—and the moral need not be long, for the 
truths are obvious—-so it is with that most important 
of all purchases, the bargain Solomon had in mind 
when he wrote, ‘‘ Buy the truth, and sell it not.’’ 
Oh the pink, delusive netting spread over lies ! How 
luscious they look, and how we waste our substance on 
the unhealthy shams! How many a man, too, is ex- 
pert in that form of falsehood known as ‘‘ putting the 
best foot foremost,’*—making a show of prosperity in 
front, with bankruptcy close behind, presenting a sur- 
face of learning that is only one layer deep, flaunting 
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a form of righteousness while within is rottenness, 
piling all the big peaches in the front of the stall! It 
pays, indeed it pays, to take long looks before judging 
of men and opinions, walking the length of Experience 
Street, and buying the truth on our way home. It 
pays to require proofs of something more than surface 
show, and pass on if the proofs are withheld. It pays 
to buy a sample at these shops of opinion, and ‘ by 
one know all.’’ It pays to make your own selection 
of the truths you will carry away home, and not let 
any one else pick them out for you. Finally, and 
most of all, it pays to deal with the ‘ old reliables,"’ 
—to trust those men, institutions, books, and systems 
of thought, that have commended themselves to gene- 
rations of the past. Buying the truth at such stalls, 
you will find it healthful and sound. 
BOSTON. 
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A Brain-Camera at the C. E. Convention 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


F YOU had been asked, as I have, to 
give your impression of the Twentieth 
Convention of the Christian Endeavor 
in a column or two, you would have 
said, as I do, ‘‘Command me rather 
to describe the universe in an epi- 
gram !"’ 

One of your troubles would have been to know 
whether the brain camera in which that picture was 
to be taken was O K! Everything depends, after all, 
on the mental attitude of the observer. Is he criti- 
cal? Is he antagonistic? Is he biased? I could 
not help feeling that, in order to correctly estimate 
this stupendous phenomenon, a man should have the 
head of a patriarch over the heart of a boy of nine- 
teen or twenty. How I should have loved to look 
through some of those bright young eyes ! 

My first thought as I saw the crowds roll in was, 
‘« This is like a flood in the Ohio, a cyclone in Kan- 
sas!'' What impulse drove, what attraction drew, 
these isolated units from China, Japan, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and every state in the Union? It was as mys- 
terious as the formation of a crystal or a solar system, 

It was not a large convention, there being not over 
ten thousand visitors. The torrid wave was responsi- 
ble for the shrinkage ; but it has been wisely con- 
cluded that it is sheer folly to hold July conventions 
in Southern or semi-Southern cities, 

Size is much, but not everything—as we all found 
when the mill began to grind. This was a good les- 
son for us in America, where bigness is the too uni- 
versal standard of measurement. When some Kansas 
people gathered at a spiritualistic seance, the medium 
brought up Elijah Prosser, a giant of the early history 
of the state. They asked him all sorts of questions, 
and finally, if he was an angel, and really had wings. 
Upon hearing his affirmative answer, one of the spec- 
tators asked, in an awestruck voice, ‘‘ Liye, how much 
do you measure from tip to tip ?"’ 

There have been conventions with bigger wings, 
but all agree that none ever flew higher. 

& 

As to the personnel of the members, 
place, they were certainly not young. 
disappointment to the observer. The average age 
must have been pretty well up toward thirty, and 
gray heads were scattered through the audience about 
in the proportion of dandelions gone to seed to green 
grass in a meadow. In the second place, there were 
few or none.of the ‘‘Four Hundred."' They were 
plain people—the bone and sinew of the land. In 
the third place, ministers and school teachers pre- 





In the first 
This was a 





dominated, to judge by appearance. Once a wag 
saw an old soldier going to his work, dinner-pail in 
hand. ‘Attention, company !’’ he shouted, and 
the old veteran, dropping his pail upon the sidewalk, 
clapped his hands to his sides, and stood waiting for 
orders. I thought that if some mischievous small 
boy should suddenly cry out ‘‘Reverend!’’ or 
should snap his fingers, and exclaim, ‘‘ Teacher !"’ 
about one out of ten would answer, ‘‘What!’’ But 
there were plenty of others. And they were well 
behaved, attractive, satisfying. You could point to 
them with noble pride, and say, ‘‘ See what sons and 
daughters are begotten of the sky and soil of my 
native land!'’ It was a commentary upon the-uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, and of the uses of 
recent inventions, that no one seemed unfamiliar 
with the appliances of modern life in a great city. 
And this is more wonderful than it seems, until you 
think from what remote places and narrow surround- 
ings many must have come. 
ee 

As to the messages and manners of the speakers. 
The program was extraordinarily rich in eminent 
names. It must be confessed there was nothing new. 
This is not to be complained of ; but you know, we 
always go to such places with a vague hope of hear- 
ing some one flash out the solution of life’s mystery. 
Now and then some one works you up to a point of 
expectancy, in which you say, with a hush on your 
spirit, ‘‘ It is coming wow /’’ But it does not. You 
hear the same old familiar truths, and the marvel is 
that they still have power to hold. It must be con- 
fessed, too, that, so far as oratory goes, there was a 
feeling of disappointment. How few orators there 
are! Now and then a man would kindle up and 
start a flame in our hearts, but not often. If 1 single 
out Booker T. Washington, and say that he roused us 
to the highest pitch, it may not be thought invidious. 
He spoke with passion. He knew how to fling his 
very self right at us. Many brilliant and able men 
came near to it, and just failed by a little. Compared 
with the ‘‘ great’’ orator, they were like the efforts of 
a girl to throw a ball after the manner of a pitcher of 
the National League. They lacked defivery. There 
ought to be some better manufactory for making 
orators. But it must not be forgotten that it is a pro- 
digious task to master such assemblies. There is an 
incessant noise like that of the traffic in a city street. 
The scene is spectacular, and everybody's attention is 
distracted. There is a lack of homogeneity of 
thought, of emotion, of experience, ._To fuse these 
isolated units into a molten mass requires an almost 
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supernatural power. Many of the ablest speakers.— 
for example, Chapman, Barrows, Purves, and Gun 
saulus—were detained by sickness or heat pros 
tration. 

rd 

As to many miscellaneous matters. An optimistic 
spirit prevailed. The real obstacles and dangers con- 
fronting the Church were kept out of sight as much as 
possible—as a man chains up a big dog when he has 
company. This was right. No convention could 
listen to warning notes unless it had been called for 
that purpose. This one was convened for inspiration. 

‘There was evidence of a disposition and determina- 
tion to meet new conditions. Adaptation has bees 
the distinguishing mark of this organization. It is its 
glory and its hope. 

The effort to break down denominational prejudice 
was continuous, earnest, successful, This will, per 
haps, be considered by the future historian the great- 
est result of the movement. 

The interest and enthusiasm were considerable, 
and apparently sincere, although one could not help 
feeling that it was produced, very often, by conscien- 
tious effort. But this is neither unique nor inad- 
missible. Even at a football game, Yale and 
Harvard must have their professional ‘‘ whoopers up."* 

There was a curious and disappointing absence ol 
our Cincinnati citizens, and especially of our leaders 
in the social, commercial, and professional world. 
The. question was raised, but not answered, Is it 
always so, or is Cincinnati peculiar? The proceed- 
ings were fully reported, and perhaps, as in an in- 
creasing number of instances, the people stayed al 
home to avoid the crowds, and receive the benefit 
through printers’ ink. - Is the time coming when such 
conventions will become impossible, and, as in great 
legislattve bodies, the speakers will simply ‘beg 
leave to print’’ ? 

If so, a tremendous force will yanish from human 
life. Never has the writer of this article been more 
conscious of the generative power of great masses of 
people bent on a common object and animated by a 
similar purpose. In fact, the chief benefit of the 
convention seemed to be derived in this way, and not 
so much by the ideas or influence of the speakers. 
The thing that moved and thrilled the most of us was 
the spiritual influence emitted by those thousands of 
eager, earnest listeners. As they thronged in and 
out, shook hands, burst into applause, into laughter, 
into tears ; as we gazed into that sea of faces, and felt 
the mysterious magnetism of the individual soul, —we 
seemed surcharged with a new and abiding energy. 

If asked to name the most vivid impression of all, 
I should say that nothing affected me personally so 
profoundly as to hear those thousands of people recitc 
the Twenty-third Psalm, repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and 
sing ‘* Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ without the aid of 
a printed word. 
was sublime ! 


It was beautiful, it was solemn, it 


How would you like to be able to compose a sony, 
utter a prayer, or write a psalm, that in a then unknown 
continent, after a hundred, two thousand, three thou- 
sand years, could be thus recited by myriads of 
human lips ? 

CINCINNATI, OH10, 
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Oh, More than Music 
By Mary F. Butts 


H, MORE than music is the voice 
That murmurs God’s dear will! 
What confidences he would give, 
If clamoring hearts were still! 


The morning would his mercy speak, 
The night his love would tell, 
And beauteous Nature, myriad voiced, 
Would whisper, “ All is well.” 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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A Suggestive Sunday-School Room 


By Vincent Van Marter Beede 


= HE chapel of the Church of the Covenant"’ 

(Presbyterian), of which the present pastor 
is the Rev. G. S. Webster, recently said J. Cleveland 
Cady, the eminent New York architect, ‘‘ was erected 
according to my plans nearly thirty years ago by the 
church of the same title, to house its interesting work 
on the East Side of New York City. 
carried on among wage-earners and small tradesmen, 


This work was 


—worthy people of limited means, to whom the gen- 
erous and gracious aid of a strong church made pos- 
sible a building of their own. In those days it was 
the custom to give little thought to such buildings, 
which usually were long and narrow, ill-lighted, bald 
in the extreme. It was deemed quite sufficient if 
there was provided a place sheltered from storm and 
cold, little thought was spent in making it cheerful 
and attractive. 

‘‘In planning the chapel, a different view was 
taken. 
the week was confined and depressing should have 


It was felt that persons whose outlook during 


on the Sabbath a more cheerful and uplifting home, 
—one so much more inspiring than the daily sur- 
roundings that it should appear a little foretaste of the 
home beyond. And it was desired that, in the minds 
of children and youth, religion should not seem to be 
allied with barrenness and ugliness. It was thought 
wise to reverse the typical chapel, to make its audi- 
torium broad and secial instead of narrow and long 
drawn out, to give it abundant and handsome light- 
ing rather than the scant and unequal illumination so 
commonly: provided, and, in place of a box-like in- 
terior, to contribute form, contrast, agreeable propor- 
tion,—in brief, to make the structure architecturally 
expressive.’ Moreover, considering the period, an 
unusual provision was made for class-roonms, for social 
interests, and for the sexton and his family. Wide 
interest was excited in a building distinguished by 
such characteristics. It was visited constantly, often 
by persons coming from distant points.’’ 

One room in this chapel serves for both Sunday 
service and Sunday-school, so that the suggestions it 
offers should’ be welcomed by struggling churches, 
who yet are resolved to give their children the best 
that intelligence can afford. 

The entrance, in a rear corner, faces two rooms 
opening ‘into each other by sliding doors, and used 
for Bible classes and prayer-meetings. .The main 
room is- therefore to the right, on entering the lobby. 
Seats are small, and, at first glance, appear to be of 
the ordinary pattern. Examination, however, shows 
iron fastenings on the inside of the end of every other 
seat. By means of these fastenings séat- backs can be 
turned over. - In the process, books do not drop out 
of place, because a narrow upper Cleat runs parallel 
to the lower rest. After general exetcises seats are 
turned to divide the classes. 

The superintendent's platform is a semicircle a foot 
and a half high, surmounted by another and smaller 
semicircle. The desk, of quartered oak, is also’ of 
this pattern, and the whole effect is artistic. Back 
of the desk hangs an open cabinet, five feet high 
and three in width. It is filled by a cloth scroll, 
inscribed with a psalm, hyinn, anthem, or devotional 
exercise, and inserted in the bottom of the cabinet. 
In the right-hand part of the latter are hung eight 
cords. When-these are loosened; hooked weights 
descend, to which scrolls are fastened. - Thus eight 
scrolls can be regulated at a time. 


They are stored in a novel library,—a closet situ- 
ated at the left of the platform. Each scroll is hung 
by a hook in a narrow slit cut in boards nailed in 
vertical pairs. The lath to which the scroll is at- 
tached is marked with the proper title. In the small 
closet there is room for three hundred and thirty 
scrolls. The cabinet does away entirely with hymn- 
books. To economize space, a number of scrolls are 
hung on the inside of the closet door, which ‘* opens 
two ways.'’ On the door, too, is a typewritten and num- 
bered list of scroll-selections.. On the upper shelves 
lie scrap-books containing choice musical selections, 
some of which are rare. Tunes are memorized by 
ear. The children, with heads up, sing out, instead 
of smothering their tones by addressing the floor. 

The organ stands at the front and right of the room, 
and platform and desk harmonize with the graceful 
arch bent over them. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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What Do these Examination 
Answers Show ? 


By A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. 


ni HERE did they get the answers ?'' was the 

remark of the examiner, who had just fin- 
ished looking over a pile of examination papers 
which contained the answers of children of from five 
to eight years of age. The questions were printed 
and read to-the child, whose answer was written down 
‘by the examiner just as the child gave it. 

‘*Give the Golden Text,—< they that sow,’ '’ was 
a question, To this, in addition to the correct an- 
swers, the following were given: ‘‘ They that sow 
seed have grass.'' ‘‘They that sow seed must wet 
them."' ‘* They that sow must also pray.'’ ‘‘ They 
that sow kill Jesus.’ ‘* They that sow in riches shall 
reap in joy.”’ 

‘* Why did Ezra wish to go to Jerusalem ?"’ Here 
are some of the answers: ‘‘To go on the boat.”’ 
‘« To see his father.’ ‘‘ To build up idols."’ 

‘* What did Ezra do before he started on his jour- 


ney?’’ To ‘which was answered, ‘‘ Packed his 
things.’’ ‘* Did sell things.’’ 

‘* What position did Nehemiah hold at the king's 
court ?’’ brought forth the following answers : ‘‘ Set 
the trap for rats."’ ‘*He cleaned his house and 

‘prayed.’’ ‘To teach the king to pray.’’ ‘* Would- 
n‘t pray.’'  ‘* Steal.’’ 


‘*Why did Nehemiah go to Jerusalem ?'’ elicited 
the following : ‘‘ He’ thought it was nice.’’ ‘‘To 
sell things."’ ‘*To kill the Jews.’’ ‘‘‘ There were 
too many Jews."' The child who gave this last an- 
swer probably lives in the neighborhood from which 
the Jews are driving out the Christians. ‘‘ He hada 
fight with Jerusalem.'’ On-inquiry, it was found that 
this child thought Jerusalem was a man. 

It must be borne in mind that these children were 
well taught, and that two days before the examina- 
tion the lessons on which these questions were based 
were reviewed. ; 

It is an interesting study to endeavor to find just 
how the little minds of children work, and just why 
these answers were given. These mistakes are of 
especial interest, when it is remembered that a great 
majority of the answers given were correct. 
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What a revelation it would be to some teachers, 
who never examine their pupils, to learn how even 
their best teaching is misunderstood or misapplied ! 
Humiliating as this revelation might prove, what a 
blessing it would be to those who would act upon it! 

New York City. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
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The French Doll’s Decision 
By Zelia Margaret Walters 


ORRIE was talking over certain things with her 
dolls. She had no brothers and sisters, so she 
had make-believe chats with her dolls,—that is, she 
talked to them, and then talked back for an answer. 
Sometimes it was really more interesting than having 
a live playmate, for you see the dolls nearly always 
agreed with her. I say nearly always, for there was 
one time when they did not. 

It was just a few days before Dorrie was going away 
for a long delightful vacation at grandpa’s house on 
the seashore. She sat down with Angelina, he 
dearest old doll, who was still quite a fine-looking 
lady in spite of her years, and Geraldine Antoinette, 
the new French doll that Santa Claus had brought on 
his last visit. 

‘*Now, children,’’ she said impressively, ‘‘ you 
know mama and I are going to the seashore next 
Tuesday, and mama says I may take one of you with 
me. Of course, you both remember little lame Jennie 
Wood, 'cause we've been to see her so often. Well, 
I have promised that one of you shall visit her all 
summer. She hasn't any dollies of her own, and 
she'll be so pleased to have you, and I’m sure you'll 
be well treated, ‘cause she's so kind and gentle. Now 
what we must decide is which shall go with me, and 
which shall visit Jennie. Angelina, you are the old- 
est, so you may speak first. 

There was a moment's pause, and then Angelina 
answered in a languid tone : 

‘* Really, it doesn’t make the least bit of difference 
to me. Let Geraldine make her choice."’ 

Geraldine was too polite to speak until her mama 
gave her permission, and then she was so timid that 
she whispered, and had to be held up to Dorrie’s ear. 

‘«Why, Geraldine:!'’ exclaimed Dorrie, putting her 
down with a shocked expression, ‘‘do you really 
mean that you would rather stay with Jennie than go 
with me for that lovely journey ? Just think! we are 
going on the cars, and you could wear your best leg- 
horn hat with the violets on, and you could see the 
ocean every day."’ 

‘*I don’t care for journeys at all,’’ said Geraldine. 
‘*I had so many before I came to live with you that I 
am tired of them. , I think I would rather stay with 
Jennie, and rest this summer. Besides, Angelina 
never saw the ocean, so she ought to go. I've lived 
in Paris, you know, and I had to cross the ocean to 
come to you.”’ 

‘«Well,"’ said Dorrie, with a little sigh, ‘‘if you 
wish to, of course I shall let you stay, but I had 
counted on taking you with me.’’ 

Then Dorrie went to her mother. 

** Mama,"’ she said, ‘‘ I shall take Angelina with me. 
Geraldine wants to stay with Jennie Wood, so'I think 
I will pack up her clothes, and take her over at once."’ 

Maina understood Dorrie’s make-believe plays, so 
she smiled, and said : 

‘* What a kind-hearted doll Geraldine is, and how 
much pleasure she will give to Jennie this summer !" 

‘To be sure,’’ said Dorrie brightly. ‘I'm really 
glad she decided to stay, and, besides, I think the 
sea air will do Angelina a great deal of good.*’ 

Akron, O. 
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Easier, or Harder, to Do Our Duty 


Every duty we perform helps us to perceive, 
and to be readier to perform, some other duty. 
And, as John Ruskin says, ‘‘ every duty we omit 
obscures some truth we should have known.’’ 
Thus we are all the time gaining or losing in the 
line of right doing. Each time it is easier, or 
harder, for us to do next time as we should do, 


KK. 


Complete Only in Him 

A Christian life is the only complete human 
fife. A life that has not yet responded to the 
upward call of God, and begun to unfold in the 
likeness of Jesus Christ, is only the raw material 
for a true human life. If it remains as it is, it 
represents an unfulfilled possibility, an unrealized 
idea of God. It is a magnificent failure, for it 
might have been a full-grown man, a member of 
that divine family in which Jesus Christ is the 
first-born. 


a 
Striving to Become Useless 


A teacher’s work is sweetest when he feels 
that his pupils need him and draw from him. 
And yet the end of his work is that they shall 
need him no more. He empties himself that 
they may be filled. On his shoulders they climb 
beyond him. To view that with equanimity, or 
even joy, requires unselfish love forthem. There 
is this comfort, however, that he can postpone by 
his own continued growth the day when they will 
outgrow him. 
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America’s Work in Bible Revision 

God’s Word changes not through the ages. 
But man’s understanding of God’s Word changes. 
It grows, as it ought to grow, from youth to man- 
hood, from generation to generation. And that 
in which we give expression to our understanding, 
the human language, changes so completely, in 
the course of years, that the words of our fathers 
may be meaningless or misleading to us. There- 
fore it is that the Word which changes not needs 
new expression, through the ages, just as it needs 
different expression, or translation, for the chil- 
dren of different lands in the same age, that 
we may not lose or misread one of its precious 
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promises. The existing English translations of 
the Bible, whether the Authorized Version of 1611 
or the Revision of 1881 and 1885, in many cases 
do not convey to present-day American and Eng- 
lish readers the truths and thoughts of the Bible 
expressed in the language with which we are 
familiar. This fact has created the need for a 
rendering of the Bible that should remove all 
possible barriers to its more helpful reading and 
fuller understanding. And so for fifteen years 
some of the ripest minds in American biblical 
scholarship have been devoted, in an untiring 
labor of love, to producing the long and eagerly 
awaited American Standard Revision of the Bible. 
The result of these years of exhaustive, con- 
secrated labor is at hand. In September the 
American Revision is expected to be in the hands 
of the public. As a foregleam of the new light 
coming, The Sunday School Times offers, in this 
issue, the first definite information yet published 
about the new Revision, and an interesting and 
illuminating article from the scholarly pen of 
Howard Osgood, who, in conjunction with the 
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other members of the American Revision Com- 
mittee, has served so well the interests of the 
Bible-studying world. 
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Could God’s Ordering for Us 
Be Improved On ? 

Our place, our condition, our surroundings, 
what we have and what we have not, all are 
chosen of God; and God’s choice for us has 
been in wisdom and in love. Let us never say 
or think that it could have been better than it is. 
If we would speak out plainly, let us say that God 
has chosen and given to us the best that he could 
secure, or that he knew of, for our welfare and 
profit. If there is any lack, it is God’s lack. 
Are we ready to blame him for what we have, or 
for what we have not? Or are we ready to 
admit that God’s way for us is the best way, even 
if it is not what we would have chosen for our- 
selves? We ought to be grateful that God gives 
us what he knows to be best for us, and not what 
we might think would be best. 
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The Return to Prayer 


O LISTLESSNESS, nor commonness, nor 
solitariness is so painful as that of the soul 
that has once had high spiritual intimacies and has 
fallen clear out of them. Almost the saddest cry 
in the Old Testament is that of Saul at Endor, 
‘*God is departed from me, and answereth me no 
more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams.’’ And 
one of the worst things that happens to those who 
have proved false to their ideals is that they are 
tempted to feel that henceforth their ideals refuse 
to have anything to do with them, and that the 
best tribute they can pay to them is not to soil 
them with their kind of touch again. This is 
‘«the sorrow of the world that worketh death.’’ 
How many people there are with wan, lack-luster 
souls who can yet remember a time when they 
went in and out before God in constant intimacy 
and revelation! Can those courses which have 
been so long dry and empty and parched ever fill 
and brim again? It is a question which we rarely 
hear asked in so many words, but this does not 
prevent our knowing that thousands of hearts are 
asking it, and wishing that some one would show 
them how to get back. 

It is the very spirit of the gospel to hold that a 
man can always get back if he will. There are 
thousands of people who need to get back just as 
much as the prodigal son did, who are just as 
much lost as he was, though it may be in ways 
less flagrant and ways to which it is even harder 
to speak the word of recall. How shall the life 
that has been dried and parched by long-con- 
tinued prayerlessness receive again the glory and 
freshness of communion with God? The farther 
one gets from prayer the more it seems almost 
like an insult to speak to God out of the condi- 
tion into which one has brought himself. And 
here lies one of the chief hindrances to all re- 
newals. We think we must do too much, and no 
idea has been more prolific:in misery to the souls 


Editer’s Note.—This is the fifth of the announced series 
of editorials on “‘ Prayer."’ 


of men than the idea that they must frame to 
themselves tests of fitness to which Christ gave no 
authority. There is perhaps no better guarantee 
of a man’s doing nothing at all than his demand- 
ing too much of himself, and more than God de- 
mands. We have been long and sadly familiar 
with the do-nothingness of the. person who does 
not wish to become a Christian until,. as he says, 
he can become a better Christian than most of 
those he sees. 

If, then, one would walk once more in prayer, it 
is best he should begin as simply as possible, and 
not organize for himself too severe and unnatural a 
discipline, nor tell himself too definitely what great 
things he must do. Had the prodigal son stopped 
to think out an elaborate and picturesque re- 
pentance he would never have come back. All 
he did was to listen to his own heart hunger and 
let it express itself in the directest way possible. 
He simply came home. The very lowest terms to 
which prayer can be reduced are in the prayer, 
‘*O God, I want to want thee more.’’ Even 
listlessness may say that prayér, and, if that is all 
we are capable of, then let us begin with that, and 
be sure that even by such a beginning prayer has 
begun again. Nothing in such prayer to please 
one’s vanity, to be sure, and it is much better so, 
Prayer grows from more to more. All places are 
equally near to God, and, entering from whatever 
quarter, the soul is always surprised to find how 
near He is. The principal thing is to enter upon 
some path, and do so at once. 

But then, one is sure to remember the old days 
of spontaneity, and is apt to demand at the be- 
ginning of his return all the old delight and power 
and freedom. It is enough if he finds his way 
back into that at any price. The attention which 
has so long been weak toward spiritual things is 
not roused again without pain, nor held to its 
object without effort. When a man who might 
have lived by inspiration, but has fallen into lower 
ways, wishes to return, there is only one way for 
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him to find inspiration again, and that-is by com- 
pulsion, which seems the thing that is remotest from 
it. That the inspiration will surely come we know, 
for it is God’s favorite way of dealing with a soul 
if it is possible, and it will always come more 
swiftly than a man deserves, more swiftly than any 
natural agency furnishes analogy for ; but there 
are paths of compulsion which must be faithfully 
trod, and uncomplainingly, before the soul gets 
back to the heights of inspiration again. 

One reason why we do not return even when 
we want to is because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we are desiring some incompatible thing, 
and prayer simply will not allow itself to be said 
while we are harboring that wish. There is 
something almost automatic about the way prayer 
refuses to spring from the soul when there is 
being harbored some half-formed evil purpose or 
uncongenial desire. However weakened a soul 
may be, it is always strong enough to offer some- 
thing, and that something, however little, is of 
the first necessity. It is not enough that, ina 
general way, we would like to be blessed if God 
would create for us a blessing all on his own part, 
and without our putting a single constraint upon 
ourselves to help create it. There is great danger 
of our merely ‘‘ fondling our aspirations ;’’ there 
is such a thing as elaborate confession of sin with- 
out a single rift of strong intention to drop the 
sin; —what was ‘called, in connection with Cole- 
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There- 
fore there is no return into prayer without some 
accompanying action or abstention to give it mo- 
mentum and reality. 

But even Saul might have come back. He 
might have heard again the old voice as in the 
days when he was clear of mind and purpose, 
and free of revenge, and when it came naturally 
to him to hear God and prophesy. To have 
heard that voice again would have cost him hu- 
miliation, but it was a choice of humiliations which 
was before him. We must. always hold this, that 
aman can come back, that he will be welcome 
back, that God is trying to call him back, and 
that his own desires to return are but faint echoes 
of God's longing to have him. 


ridge, ‘‘ his barren -self-condemnation.’’ 


The laws against 
which he has offended may seem to be threatening 
enough and to repel him, but they are trying to 
repel him back. As Muhammad said, ‘‘ There is 
no escape from God but to God.’’ Come by 
what way he can, he shall feel, and that soon, the 
welcome of God, the softening of his nature, a 
new creativeness in his mind, a new eye to see, a 
new heart to feel, a new right to manhood. He 
shall be made free of life, and of the world and 
God. 


‘*Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit with 
spirit may meet. 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands 
cr feet."' 



















How Shall Jews and Christians 
Join in Public Worship ? 

There are good Christian souls who.seem to hold 
that strict Christianity will manifest itself in hostility 
to Jews and Judaism ; and there aré zealous ‘and 
godly Jews who feel that they must be ever ready to 
Show the radical difference between Judaism and 
Christianity. But the spir't of the age is against this. 
Pleasant intercourse, even in religious worship, that 
would not have been possible five centuries ago, or 
two, between Christians and Jews, is now compara- 
tively frequent. And this, of course, causes comment 
of various kinds. Yet it is evident that good comes of 
it,—good on both sides. A Pennsylvania correspon- 
dent, who thinks that this is sometimes misused, says 
of it: 


In your Notes on Open Letters you offer the public an 
opportunity for presenting questions of general interest ger- 
mane to your valued journal, and of obtaining your judgment 
as a representative Christian upon the points at issue. -I have 
had presented to me, through your columns, a question that 
has given me serious concern. In your issue of June 15, Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie has an article entitled ‘‘ Winning Jews 
to the Christian Faith." In the course of this contribution he 
states, approvingly, that ‘‘ it is worth noting that recently two 
prominent Christian ministers have been invited to speak in 
Jewish synagogues in New York and Boston. They could not 
attempt to persuade their hearers at once to become Chris- 
tians, but they could commend the ancient faith, and inciden- 
tally show to what it naturally leads, even without advocating 
the Christian belief. ‘The intelligent courtesy of an hour,"’ he 
holds, ‘‘ would be more. effective for good than years of denun- 
ciation."" If I understand the intimations of the reverend 
writer, he would not let the opportunity for converting Jews 
thus afforded go unneglected ; only he thinks soft words of 


Notes on 
Open Letters 









commendation, or, as some might term it, flattery, would be 
more effective to the desired end than those of direct condem- 
nation or appeal. ~-In the terms of the homely proverb, 
** Molasses would be more effective than vinegar for catching 
flies."’. In order to ascertain if this is acceptable according to 
Christian standards of morality, so as to know exactly and 
directly what to believe concerning it, I would request you to 
State in your columns whether or not it is proper for a Chris- 
tian minister to accept an invitation from the rabbi of a Jewish 
congregation, and enter a Jewish pulpit with the intention, 
directly or indirectly, to endeavor to convert those there as- 
sembled from Judaism to Christianity ; or, if the terms implied 
in his acceptance of the invitation be not, respect for Jewish 
convictions, ‘and a nice perception of how in no wise to tres- 
pass upon or assail them ? 

The real question at issue is not as to a particular 
man’s thought or hope in a particular case; but it is as 
to the spirit and thought that should actuate any true 
man in any such case. As to this, the Editor has no 
hesitation in replying, unqualifiedly, that a Christian 
minister ought to manifest the truest courtesy toward 
the one in whose pulpit he officiates for the time 
being, and who is for the time being his religious 
host. ‘‘ Christian courtesy’’ he is accustomed to 
call this regard, but it is a regard for the rights and 
preferences of both Christians and Jews, especially of 
the one who is host in the pulpit. This spirit of the 
truest courtesy is, in the long run, to the truest advan- 
tage of both Christian and Jew ; and there are both 
Christians and Jews who are ever ready to manifest it 
on all occasions and everywhere. 

As to just what is proper for the visiting speaker to 
present, this would be different in different cases, 
according to the conditions of his speaking. If a 
minister comes into the pulpit of another minister, 
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leaving the resident minister as the host in charge, 
that is one thing. Then the visitor must consider 
carefully the views of his host. But if a minister of 
one denomination is invited to come into the pulpit 
of another, and state, courteously, the views of his 
denomination, in order to a better understanding on 
both sides, that is another matter. This kind of 
pulpit exchange has been attempted frequently in this 
country. The words of Dr. McKenzie that ‘it is 
clear that there is need of more knowledge on the 
part of both’’ (denominations) would seem to point 
in this direction. 
are a duty. 
and safe. 


In any case, courtesy and fairness 
But mutual knowledge may be desirable 


SK 


Knowing Enough to Know 
Something About Genesis 

It is those who know most who most value the 
Bible, and who put the highest estimate on the supe- 
riority of the Bible over all other books that are 
offered to man as to the world's history, and as to the 
world’s future. It is the wisest man, and the man 
most familiar with the world’s best literature, who 
best appreciates the ineffable superiority of the Bible 
pages as a treasury of knowledge as to man's origin 
and progress and destiny. It requires little wisdom 
or knowledge or acquaintance with man's best writing 
to be able to point out apparent flaws and discrep- 
ancies in God's best work, or the grossest discrepan- 
cies in man’s greatest work. For instance, it is very 
easy, and very common, to say that we have little 
authentic information, in the early chapters of Genesis, 
as to the real distribution of human races over the 
earth. - Yet, in distinction from this, one of the more 
learned and eminent ethnologists of the world, an 
English university professor, on being asked where a 
man could best find help for his guidance in the study 
of the distribution of the races, replied, ‘‘ There is no 
document in the world that contains so much infor- 
mation as to early human races as the tenth chapter 
of Genesis.’’ It required knowledge to be able to 
point out that truth. Many men who know far less 
would have said that Genesis had little trustworthy 
information as to the distribution of races in the light 
of the latest teachings of science. A careful writer in 
Ohio, who knows enough to appreciate what he is 
writing about, writes to the editor in recognition of 
this truth as suggested in recent articles in these col- 
umns on Genesis and modern science. He says: 


I wish to thank you for the way you lead off in the study of 
Genesis. It is difficult to choose among the discussions, but I 
personally admire greatly the scholarly, well-balanced, and 
luminous articles in the issue of June 15, ‘*‘ How Shall we 
Study the Old Testament,’’ and in June 22, ‘‘ Supremacy of 
the Bible Account of Creation.’’ One feels as if the rocky 
basis under our faith were made yet more /e/¢,—though per- 
sonally I never had the slightest shadow of fear that it could 
be other than certain. It recalls a summer afternoon in 
Boulder Canyon, Colorado. A small scientific party was 
riding down that dashing river, white as a plume with its own 
foam, and the awful pine-clad walls of rock, exposing some of 
the marks of creation progressive and past. I sat by one pro- 
fessor who had spent ten years reading the leaves of that old 
scientific volume, an original observer of the cosmogony, 
meeting all about there in heaven and earth, as devout as he 
was learned, and too modest to be known to the world at 
large, but whom we quizzed after his nightly lectures around 
cur camp-fires. Out of fondness: and admiration, we called 
him ‘‘ Old Rocks."’ I read that afternoon the first chapter of 
Genesis as we rode through that sublime commentary of rocks, 
trees, flowers, birds, breezes, and the glad anthem of the river. 
Our professor, listening to it all, exclaimed, ‘‘ That is the most 
sublime utterance in human language." 
both volumes at first hand. 


He was a student of 


When one is disturbed by hearing flings or criti- 
cisms about Genesis in the light of modern discovery, 
it is refreshing to hear something on the subject from 
one who knows what he is talking about. It is the 
man who knows most about the Bible and the teachings 
of science who is readiest to say of Genesis, ‘‘ That is 
the most sublime utterance in human language."’ 
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Lesson 6. August II. 
Gen. 15 : 1-18. 


God’s Promise to Abram 


(Read Gen,. chaps. 15, 16.) Memory verses: 5-7 





Golden Text: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.—Gen. 15: 1 


COMMON VERSION 


7 And he said unto him, I am the LORD 
that brought thee out of Ur of the Chal’dees, 
to give thee this land to inherit it. 

8 And he said, Lord Gop, whereby shall 
I know that I shall inherit it? 

9 And he said unto him, Take me a heifer 
of three years old, and a she goat of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, and a 
turtledove, and a young pigeon. 
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10 And he took unto him all these, and di- 10 turtledove, and a young pigeon. 
took him all these, and divided them in 
the midst, and laid each half over against 
the other: but the birds divided he not. 
And the birds of prey came down upon the 
carcases, and Abram drove them away. 
12 And when the sun was going down, a deep 
sleep fell upon Abram ; and, lo, an horror 
of great darkness fell upon him. 
said unto Abram, Know of a surety that 


vided them in the midst, and laid each piece 
one against another: but the birds divided he 
not, 

11 And when the fowls came down upon the , 
carcasses, Abram drove them away. 

12 And -when the sun was going down, a 
deep sleep fell upon Abram ; and, lo, a horror 
of great darkness fell upon him. 

13 And he said unto Abram, Know ofa ! 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land 


_ 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things... . . Gen. 1:1to2:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. . . . Gen. 3: 1-15 
3. July'ex.—Noah Saved inthe Ark... ....... Gen. 8; 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... ... 1... ees Gen. 12: 1-9 
ee | ee Gen. 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11.—God'’s Promise to Abram. . . Gen. 1g : 1-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession. . ...... Gen. 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac. ......... Gen. 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10, September 8.—Jacob at Bethel... ....... Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11. September 15.—Jacoba Prince with God ...... Gen. 32 : 1-32 
12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson ...... . Prov. 23 : 29-35 


September 29.—Review. 


- 
w 
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God can give everything to the man who ts satisfied 
with nothing but Himself. 


a 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Gen., 15 : 1-18. God's promise to Abram. 


TUEs,—Gen. 17 : 1-8. The promise renewed. 
WeED.—Deut. 1: 1-11, The promise fulfilled. 
THURS.—Psa. 105: 1-15. The covenant remembered. 


FRI.—Jer. 31 : 31-37. A new covenant. 
Sat.— Heb. 6 : 9-20. 
SuN.—Heb. 8: 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association.) 


A sure promise. 


1-13. The better covenant. 


et 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Great Covenant 


1. The Party of the Pirst Part: 

The word of the Lord came (1). 
The faithful God, which keepeth eovenant (Deut. 7 : 9). 
Had respect. . . because of his covenant (2 Kings 13 : 23). 
2. The Party of the Second Part: 

Abram said, O Lord God, what wilt thou give ? (2, 3.) 
He was called the friend of God (Jas. 2 : 23). 
He may command his children (Gen. 18 : 19). 
3. The Condition of the Covenant: 

He believed in the Lord (6) 
Waxed strong through faith, giving glory (Rom. 4 : 20-22). 
Even to them that believe on his name (John 1 : 12). 
4. The Token of the Covenent: 

An heifer. .. she-goat... ram (9, 10). 
The covenant. . . when they cut the calf (Jer. 34 
Far off are made nigh in the blood (Eph. 2: 13). 
5. The Promises of the Covenant : 

1. He that shall come... 


4 faith even Sarah . . . received power (Heb. 11 
Thou shalt call his name Isaac (Gen. 17 : 19). 


: 18). 


thine heir (4). 
: rz). 


REVISED VERSION 


7 And he said unto him, I am the LoRD that 
brought thee out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees, to give thee this land to inherit 
it. And he said, O Lord Gop, whereby 
shall I know that I shall inherit it? And 
he said unto him, Take me an heifer of 
three years old, and ashe-goat of three years 
old, and a ram of three years old, and a 


And he o-rites is not yet full. 


between those pieces. 


have I given this land, 


And he 


% % « % 


2. Tell the stars: ... So shall thy seed be (5). 


As the stars of heaven for multitude (Deut. 10 : 22). 
Of one, and him as good as dead (Heb. 11 : 12). 


3. Shall they come out with... substance (13, 14). 
The sojourning . . . was four hundred and thirty (Exod. 


12 : 40). 
Brought them forth with silver and gold (Psa. 105 : 37). 
4. Unto thy seed have / given this land (18). 


From the wilderness unto the River (Exod. 23 : 31). 
I gave you a land (Josh. 24 : 13). 


% 


New covenants are made only with those who have~ 


kept the old ones. 
<a 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—At the close of the last 
lesson, Lot lived near Sodom, and Abram had 

his headquarters near Hebron. Both were dwelling 
in tents, In time Lot acquired permanent interests 
in Sodom, and gave up tent life. God gave Lot a 
remarkably good’ opportunity of resuming relations 
with Abram. Sodom and its neighbor cities were in- 
vadéd by a mighty army from Babylonia and Elam, 
and the inhabitants and their possessions carried off. 
Abram and his Amorite allies rescued them. On 
their return they came under strong religious influ- 
ences, meeting Melchizedek, the priest-king, and 
with him worshiping Jehovah as God Most High. But 
Lot again preferred Sodom to Abram. 

T1imeE.—Probably tnree or four years later than the 
events of the last lesson ; say, 1959 B.C.,—within a 
century or two. 

PLACE. —Presumably the oaks of Mamre, near He- 
bron (Gen. 13 : 18). 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—See references in marginal 
Bibles, particularly Hebrews 11 : 12; Romans 4; 
Galatians 3 ; James 2 : 23; Acts 7. 


+ 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Abram, still childless, once more disap- 
pointed in his hopes concerning Lot, his dearest 
blood relative, receives comfort through a communi- 
cation from Deity. 

Verses 2-5.—Abram remonstrates over the fact that 
he has no heir, and receives the reply, ‘‘ He that shall 


COMMON VERSION 


that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years ; 

14 And also that nation, whom they shall 
serve, will I judge: and afterward shall they 14 and also that 
come out with great substance. 

15 And thou shalt go to thy fathers in 1 
peace ; thou shalt be buried in a good old 


e. 
“ss But in the fourth generation they shall 16 And in the fourth 
come hither again : for the iniquity of the Am’- 


17 And it came to pass, that, when the sun 
went down, and it was dark, behold 2 smok- 
ing furnace, and a burning lamp that passed 


18 In that same day the LORD made a cove- 
nant with Abram, saying, Unto | seed 
‘om the river o 

unto the great river, the river Ea-phra’tés. 


REVISED VERSION 


thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years ; 
nation, whom they shall 
serve, will I judge: and afterward shall 
they come out with great substance. But 
thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; 
thou shalt be buried in a good old age. 
eneration they shall 

come hither again: for the iniquity of the 
17 Amorite is not yet full. And it came to 
pass, that, when the sun went down, and it 
was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and 
a flaming torch that passed between these 
pieces. In that day the LORD made a cove- 
nant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed 
have I given this land, , the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Eu- 
phrates. 


wn 
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Egypt 


For “ the Lory” the American Revisers would in every case read ‘“‘ Jehovah ;”’ in verse 12, for “‘ an 
horror,’ they would read “ a horror.” 


come forth out of thine own bowels shall be thine 
heir.’’— Brought him forth abroad ; Outside his tent. 
—To number: The Revised Version has ‘‘tell,’’ 
because the verb is the same as in the previous clause. 
— So shall thy seed be: The Lesson Committee are 
hardly correct in entitling this ‘‘God’s Promise to 
Abraham.’’ It is only one of God’s promises to 
Abram. Properly, the promise to Abram is the 
promise that mankind shall be blessed in him, the 
promise that he shall have descendants being only a 
specification ugder that. But to Abram it must have 
seemed a tremendously important specification. He 
had become accustomed to the idea that he and Sarai 
would have no children except by some form of adop- 
tion. Even after this vision he retained that idea 
(16 : 1-3; 17:18). Weare notsurprised if this man, 
looking into the Palestinian sky, found it difficult to 
grasp what Jehovah was saying to him. 

Verses 6, 7.—Jehovah gives him additional assur- 
ances.—Believed : No one understands the meaning 
of this Old Testament word until he has eliminated 
from it all idea of guessing or of imperfect knowledge. 
It denotes the placing of one’s dependence upon a 
person or a truth. By the syntax of the Hebrew the 
verb is a frequentative. It does not mean that he 
believed on that particular occasion, but that he was 
in the habit of believing. What Jehovah accounted 
to Abram as righteousness was not Abram’s taking 
him at his word that night, but Abram’s habit of 
depending upon him, and acting accordingly. An 
unambiguous translation is, ‘‘And he was wont to put 
his trust in jehovah ; and he accounted it to him as 
righteousness, and said unto him, I am Jehovah,’’ 
etc.— Zo give thee this land to inherit it: Jehovah 
says that this has been his promise from the time 
when he first called Abram,—that he shall inherit the 
land, not merely that he shall tent in it till he dies. 

Verses 8-11.—Still Abram remonstrates, and in 
reply is directed to make preparations to receive a 
sign. He makes the préparations, presumably in the 
afternoon of the day following the vision. 

Verses 12-16.—The message which is to be authen- 
ticated by the sign. It comes fo him in sleep, and is 
in part a dreadful and distressing message. —An horror 
of great darkness: ‘‘ Horror’’ is in apposition with 
‘«darkness,’’—a great darkness that was horrible. — 
A stranger: Properly, ‘‘a sojourner.’’ The thing 
predicted is the sojourn of Israel in Egypt.—/Four 
hundred years: Around number. The four hundred 
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ind thirty years of Exodus 12 : 40, 41, as interpreted 
by the Septuagint, Josephus, and Paul (Gal. 3 : 17), 
‘erminated about four hundred and twenty years after 
his vision. If the count of years is made in this 
vay, it is not without parallel.—Fourth generation : 
in the line of Kohath, Amram, Aaron, Eleazar, Ko- 
iath, went to Egypt, and Eleazar returned to Canaan 
Exod. 6 : 16, 18, 20, 25). 

Verses, 17, 18.—The covenant is solemnly ratified 


a 
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with the ceremony of passing between the parts of 
the sacrificial victims.—A smoking furnace and a 
torch of fire: Symbols representing Jehovah in the 
transaction. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


< 


God is not a cloak to a man's wickedness because 
he is a shield to his weakness. 


a 


“The Covenant of Promise” 


By Alexander 


HE higher the crest of the wave, the deeper the 
trough. Abram had just come through the ten- 
sion and elevation of spirit which enabled him to 
conquer the invading kings, and the ebb of the high 
tide followed. Naturally, he would realize his danger 
if Chedorlaomer and his allies should return in force, 
and a mood of depression seems to have laid hold on 
him. God shapes his communications according to 
his servants’ needs, and it was precisely because 
Abrain was feeling his defenselessness that he heard 
the strength-giving assurance, ‘‘I am thy shield.’’ 
Behind that impenetrable protection what need he 
fear, or what arrow could pierce it? Faith grasps the 
promise, but, blessed be God! the fear that some 
times beclouds faith draws down the promise. He 
was dreading the consequences of his bold act, and 
God meets that dread, too, by the assurance that he 
will be his ‘‘ exceeding great reward.’’ We can face 
any other issues of faithful service, if we have God's 
word for it that ¢#e issue will 
be fuller possession of him. 
But Abram did not at once 


McLaren, D.D. 


as its fulfilment seemed to sense. Disbelief arises, 
not from deficient evidence, but from something wrong 
in ourselves. Not the light, but the eye, is to be 
blamed for it. 

Clearly, Abram's ‘belief’’ was more than cre- 
dence. It was trust. He ‘* believed’’ the word 
because he trusted the speaker. And that is the New 
‘« faith.’’ Righteousness, when applied 
to men, is the correspondence of character and con- 
duct to the will of God, and that correspondence 
requires, as its foundation, trust in him, and will surely 
result from such trust. Faith is the germ of right- 
eousness. When God counts it to a man for right- 
he is not accepting something else as 
substitute for something that should have been ren- 
dered and is not, but is counting it for what it is, the 
fruitful mother of all things lovely and of good report, 
and itself the very essence of that submission to, and 
union with, himself, which is righteousness. The 


Testament 


eousness, 


48! 


was brought to the temper of trusting, and said noth- 
ing about the other half, but God makes complete 
work when he takes the cure of our disbelief in hand. 
So he deals next with the other promise that seemed 
as little in the way of being fulfilled as the former. 
And he does it in a noteworthy fashion, recalling the 
sacrifice which he had called on Abram to make : 
‘‘] am the Lord that brought thee out... to give 
thee this land.'’ No doubt, Abram had often looked 
back to that far-off surrender and promise with some 
feeling approaching a sense of grievance, if not of 
having been deceived, but ‘*God is not ashamed to 
be called'’ the author of the command and promise, 
even though fulfilment is long delayed. ‘* It was I 
who drew thee on to that great surrender by that 
great hope, and shall I not vindicate my act? Think 
not that I have forgotten or changed my purpose.’ 
God does not tempt men on to the ice, and leave 
them to break through and drown, The vision may 
tarry, but at the end it shall surely come. 

Abram’s faith is yet immature enough to wish a 
crutch. He believed, but he wished a sign. And, 
as before, he got only the repetition under more sol- 
emn circumstances, and in greater detail of the 
original promise. It does not seem likely that the 
‘‘vision’’ (v. 1) extends through the whole lesson, 
Probably both the first and second parts of the deal- 
ing with his doubts were in waking reality. The first 
part had been by night, as the mention of the stars 
shows ; the second began in the day, and was pro- 
longed till after night had fallen. The division of the 
sacrificial animals was common as part of the so- 
lemnities of contracting covenants, for the Hebrew 
phrase for entering into an agreement is to ‘‘cut a 
covenant,’’ but there was no sacrifice. The contract- 
ing ‘parties passed between the severed pieces, and 

thereby ratified their contract. 
It may be that the meaning 





rise to the height of the prom- 
ise. Rather, it drew out a 
long-entertained complaint, 
which is yet a complaint of 
faith, tempted indeed, but not 
unbelieving. There is 
almost bitter glance at the 
words of the 


an 


promise in 
which, in 
effect, is, ‘‘ Thou dost prom- 
ise reward, what dost thou 
give ?”’ 


Abram's reply, 


He wants some- 
thing in hand now, as well as 
great hopes to be fulfilled in 
a misty future. It was long 
since God had first spoken 
about his ‘‘ seed ;"’ it would 
be easier to believe if there 
were some appearance of it. 
The childless couple had, no 
often talked to each 
other, as Abram now speaks 
to God, lamenting that Eliezer 
the Damascene should seem 
the inevitable heir, and they 
had got no lifting away of their fears thereby. 


doubt, 





But 
as soon as these are spoken to God, they ave dispelled. 
The very worst treatment for our doubts and unbeliefs 
is to smother them up in our own hearts. 
way to get rid of them is to make a clean breast of 
them to God. 


The surest 


How did God deal with the doubt which might so 
easily have consolidated into positive disbelief ? Sim- 
ply by reiterating the doubted promise, and pointing 
to the innumerable stars sparkling in the clear Syrian 
sky. There were no additional reasons for belief, 
but by speaking his doubts, by the repeated promise, 
and by the solemn splendors above him, Abram was 
brought to yield full trust to the bare word, impossible 





An inscribed door-socket from the temple excavated at Ur of the Chaldees 


great word in verse 6 of our lesson precisely accords 
with Christ's saying, ‘‘ This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent,” and is more 
fully explained by the apostolic teaching that faith 
sets love in operation, and that «love is the fulfilling 
of the law.’ Nor should the other aspect of the 
relation between faith and righteousness be left out of 
sight, according to which the “former is not only the 
foundation on which we build the latter, but is the 
condition on which we receive the actual gift of a 
divine Power ‘‘not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness,’’—the righteousness which is of God by 
faith. 


One-half of Abram’s doubts was scattered, and he 


of the ceremony was: ‘‘ May 
I be dealt with as these cleft 
beasts have been, if I break 
this agreement !’’ But, more 
probably, the divided parts, 
laid, as it were, in a lane 
opposite each other, symbol- 
ized the two halves of the 
bargain, —the mutual respon- 
sibilities of the parties, who, 
by passing through them, took 
these on themselves. But the 
discovery of the thought un 
derlying the strange ceremony 
is one thing, and the certainty 
that it was the form of con- 
firming a covenant is another, 
and the latter is certain. The 
picture of the watcher sitting 
all day long in tense expecta- 
tion, and guarding the bleed- 
ing pieces, and then, as night 
drew near, falling from ex- 
haustion 








from mental 
tension into a deep slumber, 
is memorable. So we have 
often to wait for God's explanation of God's com- 
mands. Abram did not yet know what all the 
preparation was for. Then the promise was repeated 
and expanded with a wealth of detail, which is only 
suspicious to those who will not believe in prophecy, 
and which tells Abram that he is to have no personal 
share in the fulfilment. The short Eastern twilight 
taded and night fell ; then ‘‘ a smoking furnace and 
a flaming torch passed between the pieces,’’—sym- 
bols of the divine nature, especially in its more 
mysterious, majestic, and destructive aspects. God 
thus, as it were, took on him the obligation to fulfil 
his word, which thereby became ‘‘a covenant.’’ But 
Abram did not pass between the pieces, for man 


and 
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Lesson 6. August II. 


Gen. 15: 1-18. 


God’s Promise to Abram 


(Read Gen,. chaps. 15, 16.) Memory verses: 5-7 





Golden Text: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.—Gen. 15: I 


COMMON VERSION 


7 And he said unto him, I am the LORD 
that brought thee out of Ur of the Chal’dees, 
to give thee this land to inherit it. 

8 And he said, Lord Gop, whereby shall 
I know that I shall inherit it? 

9 And he said unto him, Take me a heifer 
of three years old, and a she goat of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, and a 
turtledove, and a young pigeon. 

10 And he took unto him all these, and di- 
vided them in the midst, and laid each piece 
one against another: but the birds divided he 
not. 

11 And when the fowls came down upon the 
carcasses, Abram drove them away. 

12 And -when the sun was going down, a 
deep sleep fell upon Abram ; and, lo, a horror 
of great darkness fell upon him. 

13 And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land 


REVISED VERSION 


7 And he said unto him, I am the LORD that 
brought thee out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees, to give thee this land to inherit 
it. And he said, O Lord Gop, whereby 
shall I know that I shall inherit it? And 
he said unto him, Take me an heifer of 
three years old, and ashe-goat of three years 
old, and a ram of three years old, and a 
10 turtledove, and a young pigeon. And he 

took him all these, and divided them in 

the midst, and laid each half over against 

the other ;: but the birds divided he not. 
11 And the birds of prey came down upon the 

carcases, and Abram drove them away. 
12 And when the sun was going down, a deep 
sleep fell upon Abram ; and, lo, an horror 
of great darkness fell upon him. And he 
said unto Abram, Know of a surety that 
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that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years ; 

14 And also that nation, whom they shall 
serve, will I judge: and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance. 

15 And thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace ; thou shalt be buried in a good old 


e. 

ae But in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again : for the iniquity of the Am’- 
o-rites 7s not yet full. 

17 And it came to pass, that, when the sun 
went down, and it was dark, behold a smok- 
ing furnace, and a burning lamp that passed 
between those pieces. 

18 In that same day the LORD made a cove- 
nant with Abram, saying, Unto | seed 
have I given this land, from the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Ea-phra’tés. 


For ‘the Lorp”’ the American Revisers would 
horror,’’ they would read “ a horror.”’ 
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thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years ; 
14 and also that nation, whom they shall 
serve, will I judge: and afterward shall 
15 they come out with great substance. But 
thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; 
thou shalt be buried in a good old age. 
16 And in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again : a the iniquity of the 
17 Amorite is not yet full. And it came to 
pass, that, when the sun went down, and it 
was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and 
a flaming torch that passed between these 
18 pieces. In that day the LORD made a cove- 
nant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed 
have I given this land, Ten the river oi 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Eu- 
phrates. 


in every case read ‘‘ Jehovah ;”’ in verse 12, for “‘ an 





Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things. ... . Gen. 1:1t02:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. . . Gen. 3: 1-15 
3. July'21.—Noah Saved inthe Ark. ......... Gen. 8; 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... ........4.4. Gen. 12: 1-9 
5s. August4.—Abram and Lot ............ Gen. 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11.—God’s Promise to Abram. . . Gen. tg : 1-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession. ....... Gen. 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac. ......... Gen. 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel .......... Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11. September 15.—Jacoba Prince with God... .. . Gen, 32 : 1-32 


12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson 
13. September 29.—Review. 


Prov. 23 : 29-35 


b 


God can give everything to the man who ts satisfied 
with nothing but Himself. 


International Home Readings 
MoON.—Gen., 15 : 1-18, God's promise to Abram. 
TUES.—Gen. 17 : 1-8. The promise renewed. 
WED.—Deut. 1: 1-11, The promise fulfilled. 

THURS.—Psa. 105: 1-15. The covenant remembered. 

FRI.—Jer. 31 : 31-37. A new covenant. 


Sat.— Heb. 6 : 9-20. 
SuN.—Heb. 8: 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


A sure promise. 


1-13. The better covenant. 


on 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Great Covenant 


s. The Party of the First Part : 

The word of the Lord came (1). 
The faithful God, which keepeth eovenant (Deut. 7 : 9). 
Had respect . . . because of his covenant (2 Kings 13 : 23). 
2. The Party of the Second Part: 

Abram said, O Lord God, what wilt thou give ? (2, 3.) 
He was called the friend of God (Jas. 2 : 23). 
He may command his children (Gen. 18 : 19). 
3. The Condition of the Covenant: 

He believed in the Lord (6) 
Waxed strong through faith, giving glory (Rom. 4 : 20-22). 
Even to them that believe on his name (John 1 : 12). 
4. The Token of the Covenant: 

An heifer. 


. She-goat... ram (9, 10). 


The covenant . . . when they cut the calf (Jer. 34 : 18). 
far off are made nigh in the blood (Eph. 2: 13). 
5. The Promises of the Covenant : 

1. He that shall come... thine heir (4). 
oT faith even Sarah . . . received power (Heb. 11 : 12). 
T 


ou shalt call his name Isaac (Gen. 17 : 19). 


% % % ~ 


2. Tell the stars: ... So shall thy seed be (5). 
As the stars of heaven for multitude (Deut. 10 : 22). 
Of one, and him as good as dead (Heb. 11 : 12). 

3. Shall they come out with.. 
The sojourning. . . 


. substance (13, 14). 
was four hundred and thirty (Exod. 


I2 : 40). 
Brought them forth with silver and gold (Psa. 105 : 37). 
4. Unto thy seed have / given this land (18). 


From the wilderness unto the River (Exod. 23 : 31). 
I gave you a land (Josh. 24 : 13). 


b 


New covenants are made only with those who have~ 


kept the old ones. 
<—_0 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—At the close of the last 
lesson, Lot lived near Sodom, and Abram had 

his headquarters near Hebron. Both were dwelling 
in tents, In time Lot acquired permanent interests 
in Sodom, and gave up tent life. God gave Lot a 
remarkably good’ opportunity of resuming relations 
with Abram. Sodom and its neighbor cities were in- 
vaded by a mighty army from Babylonia and Elam, 
and the inhabitants and their possessions carried off. 
Abram and his Amorite allies rescued them. On 
their return they came under strong religious influ- 
ences, meeting Melchizedek, .the priest-king, and 
with him worshiping Jehovah as God Most High. But 
Lot again preferred Sodom to Abram. 

TiME.—Probably tnree or four years later than the 
events of the last lesson ; say, 1959 B.C.,—within a 
century or two. 

PLACE. —Presumably the oaks of Mamre, near He- 
bron (Gen. 13 : 18). 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—See references in marginal 
Bibles, particularly Hebrews 11 : 12; Romans 4; 
Galatians 3 ; James 2 : 23; Acts 7. 


. 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Abram, still childless, once more disap- 
pointed in his hopes concerning Lot, his dearest 
blood relative, receives comfort through a communi- 
cation from Deity. 

Verses 2-5.—Abram remonstrates over the fact that 
he has no heir, and receives the reply, ‘‘ He that shall 


come forth out of thine own bowels shall be thine 
heir."’— Brought him forth abroad; Outside his tent. 
— To number: The Revised Version has ‘‘tell,’’ 
because the verb is the same as in the previous clause, 
— So shall thy seed be: The Lesson Committee are 
hardly correct in entitling this ‘‘God’s Promise to 
Abraham."’ It is only one of God’s promises to 
Abram. Properly, the promise to Abram is the 
promise that mankind shall be blessed in him, the 
promise that he shall have descendants being only a 
specification ugder that. But to Abram it must have 
seemed a tremendously important specification. He 
had become accustomed to the idea that he and Sarai 
would have no children except by some form of adop- 
tion. Even after this vision he retained that idea 
(16 : 1-3; 17:18). Weare not surprised if this man, 
looking into the Palestinian sky, found it difficult to 
grasp what Jehovah was saying to him. 

Verses 6, 7.—Jehovah gives him additional assur- 
ances,— Believed : No one understands the meaning 
of this Old Testament word until he has eliminated 
from it all idea of guessing or of imperfect knowledge. 
It denotes the placing of one’s dependence upon a 
person or a truth. By the syntax of the Hebrew the 
verb is a frequentative. It does not mean that he 
believed on that particular occasion, but that he was 
in the habit of believing. What Jehovah accounted 
to Abram as righteousness was not Abram’'s taking 
him at his word that night, but Abram's habit of 
depending upon him, aad acting accordingly. An 
unambiguous translation is, ‘‘And he was wont to put 
his trust in jehovah ; and he accounted it to him as 
righteousness, and said unto him, I am Jehovah,”’ 
etc.— Zo give thee this land to inherit it: Jehovah 
says that this has been his promise from the time 
when he first called Abram,—that he shall inherit the 
land, not merely that he shall tent in it till he dies. 

Verses 8-11.—Still Abram remonstrates, 
reply is 
sign. 


and in 
directed to make preparations to receive a 
He makes the préparations, presumably in the 
afternoon of the day following the vision. 

Verses 12-16.—The message which is to be authen- 
ticated by the sign. It comes to him in sleep, and is 
in part a dreadful and distressing message. —An horror 
of great darkness: ‘‘ Horror’ is in apposition with 
‘« darkness,’’—a great darkness that was horrible. — 
A stranger: Properly, ‘‘a sojourner.’’ The thing 
predicted is the sojourn of Israel in Egypt.—Four 
hundred years: Around number. The four hundred 
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ind thirty years of Exodus 12 : 40, 41, as interpreted 
by the Septuagint, Josephus, and Paul (Gal. 3 : 17), 
‘erminated about four hundred and twenty years after 
his vision. If the count of years is made in this 
vay, it is not without parallel.—/ourth generation : 
in the line of Kohath, Amram, Aaron, Eleazar, Ko- 
iath, went to Egypt, and Eleazar returned to Canaan 
Exod. 6 : 16, 18, 20, 25). 

Verses, 17, 18.—The covenant is solemnly ratified 


‘<0 
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with the ceremony of passing between the parts of 
the sacrificial victims.—A smoking furnace and a 
torch of fire: Symbols representing Jehovah in the 
transaction. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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God ts not a cloak to a man's wickedness because 
he ts a shield to his weakness. 


<t 


“The Covenant of Promise” 


By Alexander 


HE higher the crest of the wave, the deeper the 
trough. Abram had just come through the ten- 
sion’ and elevation of spirit which enabled him to 
conquer the invading kings, and the ebb of the high 
tide followed. Naturally, he would realize his danger 
if Chedorlaomer and his allies should return in force, 
and a mood of depression seems to have laid hold on 
him. God shapes his communications accordiny to 
his servants’ needs, and it was precisely because 
Abrain was feeling his defenselessness that he heard 
the strength-giving assurance, ‘‘I am thy shield.’’ 
Behind that impenetrable protection what need he 
fear, or what arrow could pierce it? Faith grasps the 
promise, but, blessed be God! the fear that some- 
times beclouds faith draws down the promise. He 
was dreading the consequences of his bold act, and 
God meets that dread, too, by the assurance that he 
will be his ‘‘ exceeding great reward.’’ We can face 
any other issues of faithful service, if we have God’s 
word for it that ¢he issue will 
be fuller possession of him. 
But Abram did not at once 


McLaren, D.D. 


as its fulfilment seemed to sense. Disbelief arises, 
not from deficient evidence, but from something wrong 
in ourselves. Not the light, but the eye, is to be 
blamed for it. 

Clearly, Abram's ‘« belief’’ was more than cre- 
dence. It was trust. He ‘* believed’’ the word 
because he trusted the speaker. And that is the New 
Testament ‘‘ faith.’’ Righteousness, when applied 
to men, is the correspondence of character and con- 
duct to the will of God, and that correspondence 
requires, as its foundation, trust in him, and will surely 
result from such trust. Faith is the germ of right- 
When God counts it to a man for right- 
he is not accepting something else as 
substitute for something that should have been ren- 
dered and is not, but is counting it for what it is, the 
fruitful mother of all things lovely and of good report, 
and itself the very essence of that submission to, and 
union with, himself, which is righteousness. The 


eousness., 
ecousness, 
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was brought to the temper of trusting, and said noth- 
ing about the other half, but God makes complete 
work when he takes the cure of our disbelief in hand. 
So he deals next with the other promise that seemed 
as little in the way of being fulfilled as the former. 
And he does it in a noteworthy fashion, recalling the 
sacrifice which he had called on Abram to make : 
‘‘] am the Lord that brought thee out... to give 
thee this land.'’ No doubt, Abram had often looked 
back to that far-off surrender and promise with some 
feeling approaching a sense of grievance, if not of 
having been deceived, but ‘‘God is not ashamed to 
be called’’ the author of the command and promise, 
even though fulfilment is long delayed. ‘It was | 
who drew thee on to that great surrender by that 
great hope, and shall I not vindicate my act? Think 
not that 1 have forgotten or changed my purpose."’ 
God does not tempt men on to the ice, and leave 
them to break through and drown. The vision may 
tarry, but at the end it shall surely come. 

Abram’s faith is yet immature enough to wish a 
crutch. He believed, but he wished a sign. And, 
as before, he got only the repetition under more sol- 
emn circumstances, and in greater detail of the 
original promise. It does not seem likely that the 
‘‘vision’’ (v. 1) extends through the whole lesson. 
Probably both the first and second parts of the deal- 
ing with his doubts were in waking reality. The first 
part had been by night, as the mention of the stars 
shows ; the second began in the day, and was pro- 
longed till after night had fallen. The division of the 
sacrificial animals was common as part of the so- 
lemnities of contracting covenants, for the Hebrew 
phrase for entering into an agreement is to ‘‘cut a 
covenant,’’ but there was no sacrifice. The contract- 
ing ‘parties passed between the severed pieces, and 

thereby ratified their contract. 
It may be that the meaning 





rise to the height of the prom- 
ise. Rather, it drew out a 
long-entertained complaint, 
which is yet a complaint of 
faith, tempted indeed, but not 
unbelieving. There is 
almost bitter glance at the 
words of the 


an 


promise in 
Abram’s reply, which, in 
effect, is, ‘‘ Thou dost prom- 
ise reward, what dost thou 
give ?’’ He wants some- 
thing in hand now, as well as 
great hopes to be fulfilled in 
a misty future. It was long 
since God had first spoken 
about his ‘‘ seed ;’’ it would 
be easier to believe if there 
were some appearance of it. 
The childless couple had, no 
doubt, often talked to each 
other, as Abram now speaks 
to God, lamenting that Eliezer 
the Damascene should seem 
the inevitable heir, and they 
had got no lifting away of their fears thereby. 
as soon as these are spoken to God, they are dispelled. 
The very worst treatment for our doubts and unbeliefs 
is to smother them up in our own hearts. The surest 
way to get rid of them is to make a clean breast of 
them to God. 

How did God deal with the doubt which might so 
easily have consolidated into positive disbelief ? Sim- 
ply by reiterating the doubted promise, and pointing 
to the innumerable stars sparkling in the clear Syrian 
sky. There were no additional reasons for belief, 
but by speaking his doubts, by the repeated promise, 
and by the solemn splendors above him, Abram was 
brought to yield full trust to the bare word, impossible 





But 





An inscribed door-socket from the temple excavated at Ur of the Chaldees 


great word in verse 6 of our lesson precisely accords 
with Christ's saying, ‘‘ This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent,” and is more 
fully explained by the apostolic teaching that faith 
sets love in operation, and that ‘love is the fulfilling 
of the law.’’ Nor should the other aspect of the 
relation between faith and righteousness be left out of 
sight, according to which the “former is not only the 
foundation on which we build the latter, but is the 
condition on which we receive the actual gift of a 
divine Power ‘‘not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness,’’—the righteousness which is of God by 
faith. 

One-half of Abram’s doubts was scattered, and he 


of the ceremony was: ‘* May 
I be dealt with as these cleft 
beasts have been, if I break 
thisagreement!’’ But, more 
probably, the divided parts, 
laid, as it were, in a lane 
opposite each other, symbol- 
ized the two halves of the 
bargain, —the mutual respon- 
sibilities of the parties, who, 
by passing through them, took 
these on themselves. But the 
discovery of the thought un 
derlying the strange ceremony 
is one thing, and the certainty 
that it was the form of con- 
firming a covenant is another, 
and the latter is certain. The 
picture of the watcher sitting 
all day long in tense expecta- 
tion, and guarding the bleed- 
ing pieces, and then, as night 
drew near, falling from ex- 
haustion 








and from mental 
tension into a deep slumber, 
is memorable. So we have 
often to wait for God's explanation of God's com- 
mands. Abram did not yet know what all the 
preparation was for. Then the promise was repeated 
and expanded with a wealth of detail, which is only 
suspicious to those who will not believe in prophecy. 
and which tells Abram that he is to have no personal 
share in the fulfilment. The short Eastern twilight 
taded and night fell ; then ‘‘a smoking furnace and 
a flaming torch passed between the pieces,’’—sym- 
bols of the divine nature, especially in its more 
mysterious, majestic, and destructive aspects. God 
thus, as it were, took on him the obligation to fulfil 
his word, which thereby became ‘‘a covenant.’’ But 
Abram did not pass between the pieces, for man 
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does not bargain with God, but has simply to accept 
his promise. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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God's blessings are like the stars: they do not fall 
on us,—we must be raised to them. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


es OOK NOW TOWARD HEAVEN, AND TELL THE 

STARS, IF 1 HOU BE ABLE TO TELL THEM.’’— 
The Oriental traditions concerning Abram are very 
He is 
Euse- 
bius relates that even among the Chaldeans, who 
were the repositaries of ancient learning, and whose 
astrological observations, recorded upon the clay tab- 
lets, are now being brought to light and deciphered 
by Assyriologists, this patriarch was renowned for his 
shiil in the celestial sciences. By some of the Per- 
stuns he has been identified with Zoroaster. He is 
said also to have instructed the Phoenicians in regard 
to the motions of the sun and moon. The divine 
promise that he should become the father of many 


many, and some of them are very curious. 
represented to haye excelled as an astronomrer. 


nations, and that his offspring should’ compare in 
number. withthe visible stars. in the heavens, . has 
been abundantly fulfilled. He has been claimed by 
Moslem, Jew, and Christian as.a spiritual father. It 
is a significant coincidence that the Koran gives such 
specific testimony. as to the faith of this Father of the 
Faithful. It calls him the Friend of God. It records 
that- when Jacob, at the point of death, asked his 
sons, ‘*‘Whom will ye worship?’’ they answered, 
‘Thy God and. the God of thy father Abraham and of 
Ishmael and of Isaac, one God to whom we are re- 
signed."’ 

‘IN THAT: DAY THE LORD MADE A COVENANT WITH 
AwpraM, SAYING, UNTO THY SEED HAVE I GIVEN THIS 
LAND, FROM THE RIVER OF EGyPT UNTO THE GREAT 
RIVER, THE RIVER EvuPHRATES.'’—The expression 
used is to ‘‘cut'’ a covenant, probably in allusion to 
the custom of dividing an animal into two parts, as 
described in the tenth verse of the lesson. The boun- 
daries of the promised land are here only approxi- 
mately-given. The great river Euphrates ~-as, however, 
one limit, and the patriarch -was.to the people of that 
land a.Hebrew ; thatis, a man who had crossed over, 
a man from the other side (see Septuagint version of 
Genesis 14 : 14). 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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They who pray for a sign must be prepared to 


suffer. 
a 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


yg mae is according to needs. For eight 
years Abram had cherished the promise that 
Canaan should be given to his seed. Now he grows 
anxious because he is old, and has no seed. Where- 
fore God takes him out under the clear Syrian sky, 
and says, ‘ Pray, look.’ Let the stars be nightly 
proof, not merely of the multitude of thy seed, but of 
the power of the promiser to perform. The ‘star- 
maker can surely be child-maker. The promise was 
unforgetable by God or Abram, for the stars stood 
sponsor. Abram could and trust now. His 
name was subsequently changed to ‘‘ Father of Mul- 
titudes,’’ and the sand of the seashore adduced as 
illustrative comment. 

He, landless and childless, believed in the Lord for 
land and seed, and he counted it to him for righteous- 


wait 
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ness (v. 6). The dispensations, patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian, are one in making trust in God—not 
in his word merely—the instrument, not ground, of 
righteousness. 

But Abram said, ‘‘ How shall I go on from faith to 
knowledge ? how change my credited bill to coin ?’’ 
(v. 8.) God did not rebuke him. He desires us to 
have faith as the necessary precedent to all knowledge, 

Now followed a series of symbolic visions that are 
preparatory for, and illustrative of, spoken words. If, 
in addition to some one’s saying ‘‘ This is a rainy 
morning,’’ I glance up to see leaden clouds, a great 
downpour, and hear the fairy tattoo of the raindrops, 
my consciousness is more vivid. So we have sacrifice 
as a condition of communion and covenant (v. 9) 
divided into two parts to represent the two contracting 
parties. Unclean birds and unclean thoughts driven 
away (v. 11). A great horror of darkness to prepare 
him to know of a surety the four hundred years of the 
horror of slavery (v. 12). Promises of so great a seed 
and so great a destiny cannot be fulfilled in a mo- 
ment, nor without discipline. 

The promise of Canaan is renewed, and all sealed 
by the constant symbols of the divine presence, fire 
(v. -17). 

The heavenly Canaan is somewhat distant to us, 
but the promises are as sure and personal. What 
promises to us are associated with persistent natural 
phenomena ? 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 
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God can lead those only who lean on him. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EAR not, Abram: 1 am thy shield (v. 1). One 
of the greatest ends of civilization is the elimi- 
nation of fear from .the:soul of man. In this effort 
religion ought to have been the greatest help, but has 
too often been the greatest hindrance. It should 
have inspired reverence, but it excited terror. It 
should have awakened awe, but it aroused horror. 
The effort of Jesus was to create confidence in God, 
not suspicion. In this effort the noblest souls have 
co-operated. In his self-revelation- to man, this has 
been God's aim,—to banish fear. ‘‘ Fear hath tor- 
ment."" No mancan be his noblest self when scared, 
and so God has called himself a ‘‘ shield.'’ Beauti- 
ful and comforting metaphor! Misfortune threatens. 
Lift up the shield of God's presence. Sickness, 
danger, death, approach. Hide behind the love of 
God. Be afraid of nothing. I would work as hard 
to get fear out of a child’s heart as falsehood, dis- 
honesty, or impurity. It demoralizes, it deadens, it 
destroys. 

What wilt thou give me? (v. 2.) What a hungry 
lot of beggars we all are as soon as we get into the 
presence of God! We must seem to him like a lot 
of Italian lazzaroni, who rush out from every corner 
at the European traveler. ‘‘ What will you give 
me?*’ It is a universal whimper, ‘* What will you 
ive me?’’ said Judas when he offered to betray 
‘What will you give: me?”’’ says little Bill 
when his father tells him to run and get his slippers, 
or his mother asks him to draw a pail of water. 
‘*What will you give me? What will you give 
me?'' It sickens one to hear it all the time. I 
wonder why we cannot learn to ask; ‘* Whet can I 
do for you?"' This i¢ surely the sou) of the religious 
life. ‘*O God! what can I do for thee?’’ I donot 
mean that we have no right to ask favors of our 
heavenly Father, but this eternal beggary can go too 
The one great gift is ours already. It is God 
himself. ‘I am thy exceeding great reward,’’ he 
had just said to Abraham. ‘‘ Exceeding great ?’’ 


yesus, 


far. 
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Yes, greater than all else. The highest reward of 
service, the sublimest gift of love, is love, is self 
God gives himself. 

And he believed in the Lord; and he counted it t. 
him for righteousness (v. 6). Theologians tell us tha 
we have no righteousness of our own, but that all right 
eousness is ‘‘ imputed’’ or ‘‘counted"’ to us, or that wx 
are treated ‘‘as if'’ we were righteous, when w 
really are not. I will not quarrel with any one wh« 
says faith is only «n imputed virtue or righteousness. 
What difference does it make whether you really have 
it, or are only treated as if you haveit? If you 
haven't the wedding garment on, but are treated as 
if you did by the master of the feast, and really enter 
the presence of the bride and partake of the ban- 
quet, that is the important thing. Let us not bother 
each other as to what faith is, but try to get it. Teach 
those littke chaps that God loves them. Make the 
divine Master a reality to them. Hold up the Chris- 
tian life in all its beauty, until it seems to them that 
they must attain it or die. Drop fine-spun theologi- 
cal distinctions, and give them vision, insight, mas- 
tery, of the ‘‘ real things.’’ 

Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it? 
(v. 8.) There we are again! Another outcropping of 
human nature in this majestic old saint. First it was, 
‘« What will you give me for a reward ?’’ and now it 
is, ‘‘ What-will you give me for a. sign ?’’ It was so 
in our Lord’s day. Jesus said unto -him, ‘+ Except 
ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.’’ ‘‘ An 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.'’ 
God was patient with their infirmities in those days, 
and gave them ‘‘signs.’’ ‘*A horror of darkness’’ 
fell on the grand old. patriarch as proof of God's 
veracity. But, if we depend on ‘‘signs’’ to-day, we 
shall. have but: little faith. Let us take God for 
granted, as we take the sky. Let us trust him as we 
trust gravity. What dowe need of a‘‘sign’’ that he 
is? I should think we would need a ‘‘sign’’ if he 
was not. 

Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace (v. 15). And 
so, indeed, he did, —quietly, gently, with dignity and 
with satisfaction... Among other fears, let us -never 
cease trying to kill the fear of death. It is as ignoble 
to be afraid of death as of life. 
die as to be born. .Who would not give all he is 
worth to feel that? But how base to think otherwise ! 
We descend in the scale of being. in proportion as we 
go to tne grave with apprehension, 


It.is-as natural to 


‘* Sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams,’’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
b 


God does not deny our desires because he delays 
them. 


‘nah 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—tThis is a difficult lesson to review, and 
I have no good suggestion for a blackboard. 
The more difficult questions given below must-be asked 
of teachers who have been prepared beforehard. 
Where was Abram at the time of this lesson? In 
what way did God come to him? Why was Abram 
discouraged just at this juncture? What promise did 
God give him with regard to ason? Then what fur- 
ther promise did the patriarch’ receive? (That he 
should have a countless progeny.) Under what 
simile did God make this promise? Did Abram be- 
lieve this promise of God ? 
Then what command did God give to Abram in the 
vision? Let some teacher give this. How long did 
Abram watch by the sacrifice ?, Then, as deep sleep 
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fell on him, what did he see? What message did 
God give him about the future of his followers? How 
was this fulfilled ? , 

Now, from all this, what may we learn for our own 
use in these later days? Here have some teacher 


prepared to speak of the need of just such absolute 
faith as that which Abram exercised, taking the 
promises of God for his support, and resting on them 
calmly. 

New York Ciry. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


**Lo! the day of God is breaking."’ Psalm 106 : 1-5. 


‘I am thine, O Lord, I have heard thy (153 : 1-3.) 
voice.”’ Psalm 3 : 1-8. 

“He leadeth me! oh, blessed thought !"’ (3: 1 2) 
‘Take me as I am." a - rani 
**Thou hidden love of God, whose height."’ Pp . Me = 

: : : salm 105 : 6-12. 
“‘ There is a land of pure delight.’ (152 : 2-6.) 
** Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go." Psalm 112 : 1-6. 
** Forward ! be ovr watchword." (162 : 1-4.) 


a 














For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 
ll. Lesson Topic: God’s Promise to Abraham. 
The story of how a friend of God was re- 
warded. 
Hl. Golden Text: J am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward.—Gen. 15: I. 
IV. Result Sought: 
An assurance that God rewards faithfulness. 
V. Starting-Points : 
|Notr.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 


lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. 


1. Rewards at school. 

2. Story of some wise reward in the home. 

3. Story of David's faithfulness as a boy 
rewarded by being made king. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR THE LEssON SrTory. 

Begin the lesson by a talk with the children about 
Have them tell about rewards gained at 
home, at school, ands elsewhere. 
Keep in mind that we want to put the emphasis to- 
day upon the thought that rewards are given because 
of faithfulness. 

1 know a little girl whose father promised her a 
Bible as soon as she could read a chapte. without 
making a mistake. She went all over the hard words 
again and again, and persevered until she was able 
to read it perfectly. Then her faithfulness was re- 
warded. Who got a prize in school last year? What 
was it for ? etc. 


rewards. 
Sunday-school, 


2. THE LEsson Story. 

Our Bible story to-day is about a reward which a 
faithful man received. What does the Golden Text 
say? At this point review the events we have been 
studying in the life of Abraham. 

Abraham had many things in his life to make him 
happy. God had given him plenty to eat and to 
drink and to wear. He had a good wife and a happy 
home. He was rich, and had many servants. But 
there was one thing he did not have in his home. 
Can you guess what it was? God had promised to 
give the land to Abraham's children, but Abraham 
did not have any children to leave it to, so one night 
God took him out of doors, and said, ‘‘ Abraham, I 
am going to reward you for your faithfulness.’’ Then, 
pointing up to the sky, he said to him: ‘‘Can you 
count all these stars? Thy children shall be as many 
as there are stars in the sky.’ After God had ceased 
talking with him, Abraham began to think, ‘‘ Perhaps 
God is going to give me a son."’ 

Wouldn't you like to know the way God told Abra- 
ham that he was going to have a son? 

As Abraham was sitting at the door of his tent, he 
looked up and saw three men coming along the road. 


He did not know who these men were, but he was 
always kind to strangers. As they drew near, he ran 
to meet them, bowed himself down to the ground 
before them, and said : ‘‘ Pass not away, I pray thee, 
from thy servant: let now a little water be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the 
tree : and I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort 
ye your heart ; after that ye shall pass on.’’ Then 
Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said, 
‘* Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and make cakes.’’ And Abraham ran 
unto the herd and fetched a calf, and gave it unto his 
servant. And, when all was ready, they did eat. As 
they were eating, the strangers said to Abraham, 
‘«Sarah thy wife shall have a son."’ 

After the men had gone away, Abraham found that 
they were angels whom God had sent to tell him that 
he was going to give him a son. By and by a son 
was born in Abraham's house. Do you know what 
his name was ? 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Why did the father give his little girl a Bible ? 

Why did God reward Abraham ? 

In what was Abraham faithful? By questioning 
bring out some of the following points : 

(1.) He obeyed God, and went into the new country. 

(2.) He worshiped God there. 

(3.) He was generous and unselfish in his treatment 
of Lot. 

(4.) He kept the Golden Rule. 

(5.) He was kind to strangers. If we are God's 
friends, and faithful as Abraham was, do you think 
he will reward us? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


God Rewards 
Faithfulness. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


| A Talk about Rewards. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Abraham Entertains Three Strangers, by Doré. 
(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


God's Promise to Abraham, 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


<— 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


SE this lesson to illustrate how faith in God 

grows. Lead your class to repeat the story of 
Abram as they have learned it in the last two lessons, 
—his early life in Ur; his migration westward, and 


the reason for it, his arrival in Canaan, and the altars 
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he built there ; then his visit to Egypt and return to 
Bethel, calling there, as before, on the name of the 
Lord ; his generous division of territory with his 
nephew ; the renewed promise of the Lord to him 
(Gen. 13 : 14-17), and his settlement in Hebron. Tell 
of his expedition in Lot's behalf, and his treatment of 
the king and people of Sodom. Children value 
highly the traits which Abram showed in his battle 
and victory, and giving all the spoils of war to those 
who had lost them. By these things you can make 
them acquainted with Abram as their hero, and help 
them to appreciate the faith he exercised, which you 
wish them to possess. 

Keep in mind, for your own understanding of the 
lesson, that the Book of Genesis was written long 
after the Hebrews became a nation, and that their 
exodus from Egypt, the first step toward the forming 
of the nation, did not take place till more than four 
hundred years after the events of this lesson. Its 
predictions (vs. 13, 14) had been fulfilled when the 
writer of this book recorded them, and at the very 
least the tine of Abram was as far away from him as 
the time of Columbus is from us. The story of 
Abram was written for the sake of the lessons of trust 
in God that it would teach the nation, and we should 
tell it for the same purpose (Rom. 4 : 22-25). 

Then tell your class the vision of Abram, as de- 
scribed in this lesson (Gen. 15 : 1-18), the assurance 
from God that he should have @ son and descendants 
as numerous as the stars, and the covenant made and 
sealed according to the ancient custom. You need not 
describe it in detail, farther than to show that it was an 
agreement solemnly made to give the land to Abram’s 
descendants. With these facts in view, you can show 
your class : 

1. What Faith in God is. (1.) It is confidence in 
the wisdom and goodness. of God. Abram wanted 
He did not know 
what those plans were, but, as a soldier under orders, 
being called in Ur, ‘‘he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.”’ 

(2.) It is the believer's confidence that God has 
made plans for Aim. Abram was sure that there was 
a place for him to fill, a work for him to do. 

(3-) It is confidence in God's power to fulfil his 
God showed Noah the rainbow and Abram 
the stars as evidence that they could trust the Creator 
of all these things. He shows us the stability of the 
mountains and the splendor of the heavens, and tells 
us that his eternal power and divinity may be under- 
stood by the things that are made (Rom. | : 20). 

2. How Faith in God Grows. (1.) By entering 
into a covenant with God. Abram, according to di- 
vine direction, made an agreement with God, accord- 
ing to the custom of that country and time. Describe 
it (vs. g-18). God made a promise, and Abram ac- 
cepted it, making promises also. 

(2.) By trusting God's promises as undeserved 
favors. Abram had no claim on God to be made the 
father of a great natioh. God's love moved him to 
make the promise. Abram’s love and gratitude moved 
him to appropriate it. 

(3.) By obedience to God and communion with him. 
Abrarn shaped his plans for life to provide for the prom- 
ised son, and builded altars to God wherever he lived. 

3. What are the Fruits of Faith? The inherit- 
ance of the saints belongs to those who believe in 
God. The old covenant was made by means of slain 
animals. The new covenant is made by the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. We enter into the new covenant 
when we accept God's pledge made in Christ, and 
surrender our livesto him. ‘‘If ye are Christ's, then 
are ye Abraham's seed, heirs according to promise.’’ 
You are an heir of heaven. God has made the new 
covenant. Enter into your inheritance. 


the plans of God to be carried out. 


promises. 


S -gestive Questions 
1. Faith in God. What did the stars mean to 
Abram? Why did the stars give him confidence that 
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How do 
Describe 


he would be the father of a great nation? 
we know that we are saved ? (Rom. 8 : 16.) 
the new covenant. 

2. Righteousness. How did God make Abram 
righteous ? (Rom. 4; 3.) How did Abram make it 
possible for God to regard him as righteous ? (Gen. 
26:5; Heb. 11 : 8-10.) 
ners become righteous ? (Rom. 4: 24, 25.) 


How can we who are sin- 


Suggestive Topics 
God condescends to make a covenant with men, 
Whoever has a trust in God 
which controls his life plans finds favor with God. 


and we can enter into it. 


While we strive to do God's will we may pray con- 
fidently, ‘‘ Increase our faith."’ 
Boston, 
“ 


Faith for the future ts seen in trust for to-day. 
‘<_0 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Abrahamic Covenant 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 15-17). 
|For each member of the Bible Class.] 

From the standpoint of the author of Genesis, few 
chapters are of more importance than these three. 
The first records the solemn reiteration, in a vision, of 
the divine promises of a numerous posterity, and an 
impressive covenant ceremony ratifying the formal 
declaration of the gift of the land of Canaan. The 

‘ond deals with the story of Hagar, Sarai’s hand- 
inaiden, given by her mistress to Abram, and then, 
through jealousy, driven from her master’s protection 
to the desert, where she was given the promise of 
becoming the mother of the desert-dweller Ishmael. 
The third, dated thirteen years later (17 : 25), de- 
scribes another formal embodying the 
same promises as before (vs. 4, 8), and ratified by 
the adoption of a permanent sign of the close ‘relation 
between God and his people, and by the assumption 
of new names by Abram and Sarai. 

It is a curious fact that chapters 15 and 17 each 
relate a solemn covenant entered into between God 
Abram. Each 


covenant, 


it the deliberate 
promise of a numerous posterity, and of the land 
The latter adas the altera- 
tion of the names of the contracting parties, and the 


and carries with 


which it was to inhabit. 
adoption of circumcision as the sign and seal of the 
The usual explanation of this duplication 
is that the covenant of chapter 15 was drawn from the 
prophetic narrative of the life of Abram, and that of 
The 
only important reason for noting the fact is that we 
may be less seriously puzzled by the apparent repeti- 
tions of the narrative. The same great facts stand 
the renewal of assurances to the faithful patriarch, 


covenant. 


chapter 17 from the parallel priestly account. 


out: 
and a formal and impressive ratification of the rela- 
tion between him and God. 

It is an interesting question whether these chapters 
sustain Abraham's reputation or not. Consider his 
questions in 15 : 2, 8.. Was he firm as a rock in his 
faith ? Note his compliance with Sarai’s requests 
(16 : 2, 6). 
his part, and, if so, is there any reasonable explana- 
tion of the fact? Does 17 : 1 (last clause) and 17 : 
17 indicate that he needed encouragement? Would 
it be any blot upon his character as a man of earnest, 
constructive faith, if he did? 

Studying the chapters from a different point of 
view, consider the divine assurances recorded (15 : 1, 
5, 7, 18; 17: 1, 2, 6, 8, 16, 19, 20). This was the 
turning-point in Abraham's life. Heretofore he had 
been on a sort of probation, henceforth he was in 
close covenant with God. Just how, in actual expe- 
rience, this conviction was brought home to his mind, 


Does this indicate low moral ideals on 
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is uncertain, but the narrators spare no pains to con- 
vey clearly the thought that it was a rea/ experience 
to the patriarch. 


Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

For interesting studies of the ‘‘covenant,’’ see 
H. Clay Trumbull, ‘‘ The Blood Covenant,’’ and the 
articles so named in the new Bible dictionaries. 
Meyer's comments on these chapters, ‘‘ Abraham"’ 
(96-112), are very fine. Dods, in the Expositor’s 
Genesis (134-171), is equally suggestive, but very 
different. 
be found in the dictionaries of the Bible. 


On circumcision, the best information will 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[Te be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times.| 

1. ‘* Lam thy Shield."’ (1.) Was there a special 
suitableness in this message from God to Abraham ? 
(McLaren: 9 1. Goss: v. 1.] 

2. Counted for Righteousness. (2.) 
Abraham's act of faith, as related in 15 : 6, so no- 
table ? [Beecher: v. 6. Warren: { 2. 
7 4. Goss: v. 6.] 

3. God's Revelation of Himself to Abraham. (3.) 
In what ways is God represented as declaring himself 
to Abraham in chapters 15 and 17? (4.) What were 
the corresponding obligations assumed by him ? 


Why was 


McLaren : 


i 
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4. The Covenants. (5.) Which covenant narrative, 
that of chapter 15 or that of chapter 17, seems the 
more impressive ? (6.) So far as external details go, 
could they be two different accounts of the same 
covenant? (7.) May we distinguish a definite ad- 
vance of one covenant beyond the other ? 

5. Zhe Tokens of Covenant Relationship. (8.) 
Since circumcision was a well-known practice, at a 
time as early as that of Abraham, among other 
Semitic and non-Semitic peoples, how may we explain 
its selection as a token of covenant relationship to 
God? (9.) Why were the names of Abram and Sarai 
changed ? And of how much of a change did it 
really consist ? 

6. Abraham's Obedience. (10.) In what way did 
the patriarch fulfil the divine command ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 
With the sense of God's nearness and support, 


what wonder that Abraham could take courage ? 
eagerly we should cultivate this assurance ! 


How 


The case of Hagar shows how certainly the attempt 
to assist God by doing evil will only result in shame 
and sorrow. 

God demanded from Abraham, as a prerequisite of 
close relationship, a whole-hearted (17 : 1) service. 
His choicest blessings come on no other basis. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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A School of Primary Thinking 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


|* ‘‘bayonets that think’’ are more potent for 
destruction than those which only obey, surely 
teachers that think are to be desired above teachers 
And the 
eighth annual session of the New Jersey School of 
Methods for Primary and Junior Teachers is to be 
remembered in. that many teachers there learned to 
think, and gained new and formative views of their 
work and its problems. 

The school assembled, as usual, in the spacious 
Auditorium, hard by the beach at Asbury Park. The 
sessions opened on Monday morning, July 8, and 
closed at noon on Saturday, July 13. One hundred 
and sixty-five students were enrolled, —a smaller num- 
ber than last year ; but the interest was, if possible, 
even greater, and the expressions of satisfaction with 
the course were general. A larger proportion than 
usual were new students. Several were present from 
North Carolina, one from Rhode Island, and one, 
most auspiciously, from Jerusalem,—of whom later. 

One of the standard features of the program. is the 
blackboard class, taught by Miss Darnell, which en- 
roHed, as usual, thirty or forty enthusiastic pupils. 
Another is the junior section, which sits at Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s feet, and learns lessons of wisdom about junior 
boys and girls, and what to teach them. Spiritual 
work and Decision Day methods were studied this 
year, with lesson material in Christian nurture. 

Miss Harlow’s series of morning talks was espe- 
cially appreciated by the newer teachers. Her words 
were clear and helpful, and the inspiration of her spirit 
was catching. Mrs. Barnes, each morning, gave a 
half-hour normal drill, including Bible exercises in 
effective story-making. She showed how a story, 


who only know facts and follow rules. 





like a picture, is a work of art, the artist's task being 
to make the otherwise dead facts tell a living truth. 
Mrs. Kennedy, in addition to her junior work, lec- 
tured each afternoon on ‘‘ How Our Bible Came to 
Us."’ 
songs were given, and Miss Lawson presented the 
Beatitudes in a series of bright and suggestive talks 
with children. 

The thinking process was started Monday morning 
under the lead of Miss Baldwin, New Jersey's state 
primary superintendent. She boldly raised the ques- 
tion, What shall we do with the Ten Command- 
ments? Using ‘‘ the interlocutory process,’’ she at 
length secured substantial assent, even from the con- 
servatives, to the proposition that the spirit of these 
words, as taught by Jesus, is greater than their form, 
and that the memorizing of them by primary scholars 
is no help, and may be a hindrance, in the building 
of character. 

Five lectures on Child Study and Bible Teaching, 
by Professor A. B. Bunn Van Ormer, of Gettysburg, 
Pénnsylvania, brought to the students wise and well- 


The usual illustrative lessons and primary 


balanced views on the principles fundamental to the 
work of the Sunday-school teacher. Professor Van 
Ormer was followed with great and increasing interest, 
and his fair and candid statements of objections and 
opposing views invited confidence and secured gene- 
ral acceptance for his conclusions. 

The most interesting feature of the week, however, 
was the work of the member from Jerusalem, Madam 
Lydia von Finkelstein Mountford, whose New York 
address is Box 93. Meeting her at the hotel, our 
leaders were so impressed with her casual explana 
tions of various points in Bible life that they re- 
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quested her to address the school. .As 
a result, she gave, with a company of 
well-trained assistants, so vivid and en- 
lightening an expositian of village life 
in Palestine, that all realized anew the 
human reality of the wondrous stories of 
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the Bible, and were eager to hear her | 
farther. She spoke again, on the Ten | 
Talents, fitting words for the farewell 
session of a most successful and spir- 
itually helpful school. 

AsBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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Publication and Sabbath School Work, 
through the committee, to pupils who B U Ss i N E S os 


at one hearing, the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism ; but no scholar who has pre- 
viously received a similar award is eligi- 
ble. This annual meeting has been 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


| 
| have committed to memory and recited, | D E P A R T M E N T 





wonderfully successful, and its influence 
upon the schools has been highly bene- 
ficial. 

The committee has given careful atten- 
tion to the matter of statistics. At first 
there were scarcely any Sunday-school 
statistics of Presbyterian Sunday-schools 


a ae al 


How a Denomination Fosters its Sunday- 
Schools in a Great City 





one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 











By David G. Wylie, Ph.D., D.D. 


HE committee on Sunday-schools is 
a piece of Presbyterial machinery 
which has been in active operation 
in New York for twenty-five years, It | 
has done effective work in selecting sites | 
and organizing Sunday-schools in New | 
York,~and, with few exceptions, these 
schools have developed into Presbyterian | 
churches. 

Prior to 1872, there was no such bond 
of union between the schools and Pres- 
bytery. About that time it was strongly 
felt that there ought to be denomina- 
tional supervision in order to secure 
better results. Before this time, the 
work had been done by the New York 


Sunday-school Union acting as the agent | 


of the American Sunday-school Union. 


There was, however, no conflict be- 
tween Presbytery and the Union, as the 
American Sunday-school Union advised, 
whenever practicable, that local Sunday- 
school work should be carried on by 
denominational agencies. . In this fine 
fraternal Christian spirit, the committee 
of Presbytery began its work. 


its life of a quarter of a century, the 


During 


committee has had as its members ‘some 
of the best known ministers and elders 
in the Presbytery. 

The support of the committee has 
come from churches, Sunday-schools, 
young people's societies, and individuals, 
and the annual cost of administration 
has been from fifteen hundred to five 
thousand dollars. For some years an 


arrangement existed with Union Theo- 


logical Seminary by which students were | 


assigned to the churches as teachers, 
superintendents, and, in some Cases, 
but in 1885 this arrangement 


was discontinued. 


preachers ; 


The plan of the committee is to meet | 


With 
a map of New York before it, the terri- 
tory is carefully examined, and sites for 
new schools selected. 


monthly, and study the situation. 


justify it, a Sunday-school is organized, 


church. At first, the committee ex- 
tended assistance to schools in needy 
sections of the city, but now this is done 
by churches and chapels, and the aim 
of the committee is to be the ‘ picket- 
line’’ in the establishment of churches. 

‘There are some fine examples of 
schools developing into churches. Such 
churches as the West End, Lenox, Bed- 
ford Park, and Williamsbridge, are out- 


growths of Sunday-school plants estab- 
lished by this committee. 


As New York 


| day-school work. 


Then a canvass is | 
made of: the territory, and, if the facts | 


is rapidly growing in many directions, 
and especially in the borough of the 
Bronx, many needy fields exist, and it is 
the hope of the committee that sufficient 
funds will soon be at its disposal to 
enable it to make rapid advance in Sun- 
As this is foundation 
there can be no better channel 
through which to expend money than 
through this committee. Money ex- 
pended at the right moment, when 
population is pouring into a new section, 


work, 


is sure to bea good spiritual investment. | 


The committee has done excellent 
work in acting as a bond of union be. 
tween the Presbyterian schools of the 


city. At first, the superintendents and | 
dance, 15, 404 ; 


teachers were unacquainted with each 
other. 
social meetings each year was instituted, 
and these have brought the great work- 
ing force of our Sunday-schools into 
closer touch, and now all feel that they 
belong to an army engaged in a common 
work. During the past year two such 
meetings have been held, with excellent 
results, 
Sions were of a high order, and have 
been issued by the committee in neatly 
printed tract form. 

It falls to the lot of the committee to 
arrange for other than merely social 
reports 
twenty-five years reveal the fact that 
Sunday-school institutes, missionary ral- 


meetings... The 


lies, meetings for ‘‘ aggressive Presby- | 
mass-mneetings, and meet- | 


terianism,’ 
ings for young people, have been held. 
Some years ago a meeting was held in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, at which 
some three thousand persons were pres- | 
|ent. The music was under the direction 


| oor of one thousand voices. There 
| were addresses by such well-known men 
as Dr. John Hall and Dr. Schauffler. 
The offering was for the building of a 


new church, seventeen thousand en- 


The result of this 
| offering of the Sunday-schools of Pres- 
bytery was $5,383. The committee also 
holds an annual meeting, in one of the 


Sunday-schools. 


ner is presented to the school which 


| in New York in existence. 


The plan of holding two or three | 


The addresses on these occa- | 


_ to support the established and approved “The OXFORD 

agencies of the church. In 1893, of TEACHER’S 
eighty schools, only twenty gave any- BIBLE 
thing to the Board of Home Missions, 

1 only thirty-one to the Foreign Board 10 TES BLE FOR 
one Sony y & ‘ EXCELLENCE OF 
Only eighteen gave to the Board of Pub- THE WORLD.” 
lication and Sunday-school work, and tae “eng 
sixty-two did not give. In recent years Sittin’. ” 
there has been a marked improvement|| Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
in this respect, so that at the present CARE OS Vere See Sey Seer. 


of the past | 


of a well-known leader, and there was a | 


| velopes having been distributed to the | 
with the hope that it will develop into a | 


churches, at which a beautiful silk ban- | 


can certify the largest number, in pro- | 


position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time, 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 486. 


Through the 
persistent efforts of the committee full 
reports from all the schools and young 
people's societies, giving the total num- 
ber of members, average attendance, 
number of officers and teachers, contri- 
butions to their own support and to 
benevolent objects, are annually made 


to Presbytery, and distributed among 
the schools. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that it required fifteen years of hard 
work before this was accomplished. 

A brief comparative statement is in- | 
teresting as showing growth. In 1876 
the report showed 1,136 officers and | 
teachers, 11,770 scholars, average at- | 
tendance, 7,614 ; conversions, 341; and 
amount of contributions, $9,971. The 
report of 1900 exhibits a commendable 
advance : Teachers and officers, 2, 129 ; 
pupils, 25,872 ; average Sunday atten- 
received into communion 
of the church, 618 ; total contributions, 
$20, 476. 

The committee has done excellent 
service in another line; namely, of call- 
ing attention to the support of denomina- 
tional agencies. 

For many years the schools neglected 


The Indian and the Northwest. A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth, and containing 115 pages of interest- 
ing historical data relating to the settlement 
of the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red 
Cloud, 

| battleground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600, A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and a 
Price, 50 
Mailed, postage prepaid, 





and other noted chiefs; Custer’s 


copy should be in every library. 
cents per copy. 


upon receipt of this amount, by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 























| time the gifts of our Sunday-schools to de- a dias 


nominational agencies are quite general An Opportunity 


and liberal. Unauthorized agencies find for Sunday-schools to get song 


- more difficult, pre by ran se sp books for very little money. 
admission to our schools with a view to Read this : Owing to change in business of one of 
collect money. Our schools feel more = a ~ ae . have had —y to us imprinted 
. Ss. e not even shopworn. 
|}and more that our first duty is toward . o.ihite, for our prices and samples. “The books are 
: the $25 an 

our own church. Of course, this does HALL-~MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 
| not exclude good causes from the list of 


contributions, but the budget of appro- cA are 2 


priations is more closely inspected year SACRED SONGS, No. 2 


by year. The companion book'of No. 1, 208 pages of pew 


songs for Sunday-schools, prayer meetings, etc. 
| Recently the committee has been plac- collection “offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents. 
ing special emphasis upon the conver- Spear S PaS Se. Raw Veer ees crcomeonen 
sion of the pupils in the Sunday-schools | ~~ 
of the Presbytery, and it is a matter for 
thanksgiving to God that as the result of | 
meetings and addresses there have been, 
in many of our Sunday-schools, times of 
| precious ingathering. 
NEw York. 











I" may be that some of your 

scholars simply will not 
beam portions of the Bible 
ev :ry day. But did you ever 
try especially hard to persuade 
them to do this, and give them 
a little needed help? Send 
| for a specimen of The Sunday 
‘School Times Bible-Re -ading 
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Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-Schcol Conventions 


Pan-American Bible Study Congress, 
at Buffalo . . July 17-31 











portion to its membership.(not including 
the infant department), who have at some 
time committed to memory and recited, 
at one hearing, the Westminster Shorter | 
Catechism. At this meeting Nelson | 
Bibles are presented by the Board of | 





| Kentucky, at Danville . 


. August 20-22 
Missouri, at Chillicothe . . August 27-29 
Massachusetts, at Haverhill . October 1-3 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 8, 9 
Pennsylvania, at Chester . . October 8-10 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 22, 23 
Maine, at Lewiston . . October 22-24 


District of Columbia, at W eshington . Oct. 28-30 





Card, and, as you examine it, 
bear in mind that thousands 
are in actual daily use, serv- 
ing their purpose admirably. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che Smday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, July 27, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”’ 

The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘lhese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses orn a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
$1.00 


less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 | 
cent rate. e 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional 








subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club | students. 


as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- | 
tionate shave of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. | 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are f.00 or 75 conte a year, can have | 
the. address change 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enong copnes of any one tssue of the paper toenable 
a yd ot) of aschool to examine it, will be sent 
ee, upon application. 
bd 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Suader School ‘Times will be sent to an 

countries embraced in the Universal Postal 

the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pause to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


of the 
nion at 


| which is too generally left altogether to 


at any time | cises'’ into which far too many other- 
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103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Saved 


BY using 
PEAR LINE. 
You save a 
few cents by 
buying some 
cheap wash- 


ing powder, but you 
lose a hundred times 
as much in damage to your 
clothes. Where's the econ- 


omy? They are entirely dif- 
ferent from PEARLINE, 
which is absolutely harmless, 
and cheapest to use. 650 


Pearline — Saving 














Your Friend the 
Superintendent 


may not know what there is 
in The Sunday School Times 
for him. Will you det us 
send him a free specimen 
copy? We'll do it, if you'll 
send us his name ; and who 
knows what inspiring 
thought or quickening hint 
he may get from the paper? 
He ought to be a member 


of your club of subscribers. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1togt Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











| struction of our worship must prove his | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


legiate system. He played an imporiant 
part in the history of the War for In- 
dependence, and his scholarly version of 
the Greek Scriptures has commanded the 
praise of such competent judges as Orme, 
Horne, and Professor Bowen of Harvard. 
Especially was he. noteworthy for his 





Public Worship. By T. Harwood Pattison. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 


tion Society. $1.25. 

The beauty and effectiveness of Chris- 
tian worship has had too few advocates, | @!! for his truthfulness. 
and these have too often had a world|@S if Charles 
Mr. Patti- | Signed to it’’ became a popular saying, 


son's book contains many useful sug- 


sterling qualities of character, and above | 
‘« That's as true 





Thomson's name were | 


of prejudice to encounter. 
and, as his name was signed to the war 


bulletins issued by the Continental Con- 


gestions and warnings upon the improve- 
gress, this confidence in his veracity was 


ment of that part of the Christian life 
a matter of public importance. 


chance. The present carelessness with 


sonal integrity contributed to the success 


regard to this matter of worship, the 
of the American cause. Dr. Harley has 


crudities which too often disfigure it, 
could not be more vividly set forth than 
they are in these lectures to theological 
The book is one more of the 
many efforts that have been made to lift 
the worship of the church up out of that 
terrible category of ‘‘ preliminary exer- 


. ; } 
materials available for a | 


manuscript 


It was not one which abounded in stir- | 
ring accidents by flood and field, being 
passed for the most part in a scholar’s 
quiet or a teacher's drudgery. Yet in | 
wise faithful Christians have let it fall, | #!! his public appearances Thomson | 
What one misses, however, in this, as | S»owed himself an acute judge of men 
in most books of its class, is that rich | and of situations, and a careful man of 
affairs. Under a more established sys- 
tem of government, he would have risen 
to high office. And when he decided 
to retire from the political arena, Wash- 
ington expressed his regret in terms of 
unusual force and feeling. Dr. Harley | 
has rendered the country a service in | 
reviving the remembrance of a man of | 





liturgical knowledge and familiarity with 
the varied forms of Christian worship 
in the past, without reference to which it 
is unlikely that public worship will ever 
be greatly improved. The book pro- 
ceeds too much as if this were a matter 
which might soon be set right simply by 
giving a little more attention to the needs 
of the average congregation. The needs 
of Christians in all ages are quite as well 
worth taking into account. There have 
been ages which had more of a genius 


the public welfare. 
% 





East London. By Walter Besant. With illus- 
trations by Phil May, Joseph Pennell, and 
L. Raven-Hill. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $3.50. 


than our own for liturgical construction, 
and whoever is to lead in the recon- | 


To the lovers of historical associations | 


for the founding of their school and col- | people - himself. 


unsullied honor and unselfish devotion to | drews or Edersheim. 


right by a deep and sympathetic study of | and picturesque scenes, this, the fourth | 


of Sir Walter's admirable books on the 
One particular counsel in this book is | great metropolis, is inferior in interest 
hard to understand, and that is that the | to the other three ; but to the student 
exact words of Christ in the institution | of social conditions it is most interest- 
of the Lord’s Supper should not be used | ing. East London is the first of manu- 


past wisdom and experience in worship. 


| by us, for the reason that they had a | facturing cities, with hardly a_ tall 


| peculiarly sacred value on his lips, which | chimney smoking over a factory. 


It is 
As the exact / one of the greatest of commercial em- 
use of these words has been made one | poriums, without a shipyard. It is the 
of the four conditions of church unity | home of some two millions of workers, 
in the only platform which has been! but has hardly a Trades Union, and 
seriously and widely set forth for that| until very recently had not one. It 
purpose,—a condition happily fulfilled | creates the wealth of myriads of em- 
by most of Christendom already,—it | ployers, but is the very focus of English 
seems unfortunate that it should be con- poverty. It has more foreigners than 
sidered as of so slight importance by the | many foreign cities of the same nation- 
writer. ality,—more Jews than Jerusalem, more 
Irish than Dublin, and more Germans 
than any but the largest German cities. 
Sir Walter impresses upon us that it is 
the busiest of hives, and not the haunt 
of idlers who live on the public. Yet 
the problem of ‘‘ keeping soul and body 
public attention, but he has had to wait | together,’" and of keeping a home over 
He has been dead | their heads, presses nowhere with more 
for over eighty years, yet of the 138 severity, and the housing of the poor is 
works used by Dr. Harley in the prep-| admitted by all English parties to be 
aration of the present volume, only his| one of the questions of public policy 
own paper, read before the Montgomery | which must be taken up in London. 
County Historical Society, bears Thom- | In his later noveis Sir Walter had shown 
son's name on the title-page. And yet| the genuineness of his interest in the 
Thomson was one of the fine scholars | district and its problems of poverty, and 


cannot well be continued. 


| 
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The Life of Charles Thomson, Secretary of 
the Continental Congress, and Translator 
of the Bible from the Greek. By Lewis R. 
Harley, Ph.D., Professor in the Central 
High School. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 


Charles Thomson has many claims to 





for his biographer. 





whom Ulster gave to the Middle States | he also had worked among the East End 


VOL. 43, NO. 30 


He writes with true 
sympathy for the lives which’ have so 
little to brighten them, and in most 
cases so little prospect of any better- 
ment. He is not blind to any brighter 
lights of the picture, and he pays a just 
tribute to the work of the Salvation 
Army, and to the Homes established by 
Dr. Barnardo, the Irish philanthropist. 


| It would have gratified many in this 


country if he had told of what has been 


| achieved by Charles Lowder of St. Bar- 


nabas, and other High Church workers, 
whose influence over the poor so much 
impressed Mr. Moody. But a_ book 


Next to| dealing with a population of two mil- 
. | . . . 
Washington, he was the man whose per- | lions, and their friends of all sorts, must 


be selective, and what Sir Walter chose 
gives a very vivid idea of the tremen- 


made exhaustive use of the printed and | dous problems which have been created 


by driving the English peasantry from 


complete narrative of Thomson's life. | the rural districts into the big cities. 


z + 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By George 
Matheson, D.D. Vol. Il. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 


These Studies are the book to which 
all Dr. Matheson’s previous work leads 
up, and those who have learned to love 
and admire the writings of this great 
Christian scholar might be excused for 
feeling some anxiety as to his success in 
handling the greatest of themes. But 
this concluding volume fully sustains the 
impression made by the first. There is 
no exhaustive treatment of our Lord's 
life, such as might take the place of An- 
There is no dis- 
play of archaic scholarship, or exhaus- 
tive study of historical surroundings, as 
in Schiirer. There is rather a series of 


studies of the critical points in that 
wonderful life of ministry, such as light 
up the story for every attentive and 
thoughtful reader. And there are new 
points of view, as in all Dr. Matheson's 
writings, which evince a power of sym- 
pathetic concentration on the sacred text, 


| such as has few parallels in Christian 





literature. We may not always agree 
with the conclusions reached, such as 
that jealousy of the other apostles was 
the cause of Iscariot’s fall ; but we are 
constrained to feel the operation of a 
strong sympathetic mind dealing with 
the wonderful story of the perfect life. 


ot 


Books Received 
July 12 to July 19 


American Bible Society, New York 


' New Vest-Pocket Edition of the Four Gospels, 


in separate volumes. 2 cents each. 
James H. Earle, Boston 

Is Christian Science a Humbug? By A. C. 

Dixon, D.D. Paper, to cents. 
Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati 

Outline of the Neo-Hebraic Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture. By Moses Buttenwieser, Ph.D. Paper, 
50 cents. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-School Work, Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Foreign Missions. By Robert E. 

Speer. 50 cents, net. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
‘‘ All Things News" By G. Campbell Morgan, 
Paper, to cents 
Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 
Road to Ridgeby's, The. By Frank Burlin- 
game Harris. $1.50. 
Luke Woodard, Pop!ar Ridge, New York J 
What is Truth? By Luke Woodard. 7§ 
cents. 
Windsor & Kenfield Pub. Co., Chicago 


Wayfarings. By George Herbert Clarke. §x, 
net. 
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Don d preserve jaz8 10 
a rve 

ood fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 






August 11, Igor. 
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’ Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


Enemies and Arms. 
Eph. 6: 10-18. 











a thin coatin yy 
refined Parafiine Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 
Is air tight and acid 
press. Easily applied. 
seful in a dozen other 

7 ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each er nd cake. | 
ld everywhere. 

Made by STANDARD OIL CO- | | 


Tr TIvT 7 
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Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—The Christian and the world (John 
17 : 11-16). 

TuEs.—Our warfare (1 Tim. 6 : rt-16). 

WED.—The weapons (2 Cor. to : 1-6). 

THURS.—An invincible armor (Rom. 13: 
10-14). 

FR1.—Our chief foe (Jas. 1 : 12-15). 

SaT.—Securing peace (John 16 : 27-33). 























A Pocket 
Time Ball 


The factory adjustments of the 
Elgin Watch—by refrigeration 
and oven heat—make it like 
@ pocket time ball. Its accu- 
racy is never questioned. An 


ELGIN 
Watch 





will last a lifetime, with ordi- 
nary care—keep perfect 
time under al! con- 


ditions. 
jeweler. 
Every Elgin 
watch has the 
word “£.gin” 
engra ved on 
the works. 
Booklet free. 
Elgin National 
Watch Com >any, 
Elgin, ILL 
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the circulation of The Sunday 
School Times were doubled, 
many improvements now con- 
sidered desirable, would be pos- 
sible. The Sunday School 
Times of the present date is far 
superior to The Sunday School 
Times of a year ago. Many of 
our subscribers tell us so. Now 
if each of our subscribers would 
send us but one new subscriber 
during the next three months, 
still greater improvements would 
not only be within reach, but 
would surely be made. Is it 
too much to ask our friends to 
share in this progress? May 
we depend upon 


YOU? 


Send for a few sample copies, 
circulate them among your 
friends not’ now taking the 
paper, and urge them to join 
your club. A postal card will 
bring as many samples as you 
ask for. 

The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- | 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- | 
tiser, bv stating that you saw the advertisement | 
in The Sunday School Times. ; 





NEMIES and arms in the Christian 
life! But was not Christ the Prince | 
of Peace, and did he not rebuke Peter, 
and say to him, ‘‘ Put up thy sword, for 
all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword’’ ? The same Lord who 
forbade us to take the life of sinners 
commanded us to take the life of sin. 
And his own life was the noblest battle 
ever fought, and the most triumphant. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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War, war, war! It was thus Paul 
conceived the Christian life. ‘+ Fight | 


the good fight of faith.'’ He revealed | 





the foe,—high imaginations and every | 


high thing that is exalted against the | 
knowledge of God, the spiritual hosts of | 
wickedness. He revealed the weapons. | 
The weapons of our warfare are not of | 
the flesh. They are the whole armor of | 
God,—truth, righteousness, peace, faith, 
salvation, the word of God, prayer. He | 
revealed the end of the fight,—a crown | 
of righteousness. ‘‘I am _ looking for- | 
ward to it myself,’’ he said at the end of | 


his life. ‘‘I have fought a good fight.’’ | 
> 4 


This conception of the Christian life as | 
a life of warfare is a true and necessary | 
conception. On the God-ward side it is | 
a rest and peace, but on the downward | 
side it is a perpetual struggle and con- 
flict. And even upward there are foes 
who get between us and God, and who 
must be slain,—-the imaginations and 
high thoughts which exalt themselves 
against God. These are the foes in our- 
selves. That is the terrible difficulty of 
it all. We who are the warriors are also 


we must respect or treat as though they | 
had a right to be. They are our foes, 
and we should act so that they will un- 
derstand this, and fear us. It is pitiful 
when they laugh at our credulous foolish- 
ness in enduring them, and it is pitiful 
when they laugh at our impotent feeble- 
ness in attacking them, 


% 





The spirit of our day is too often a! 
spirit of buttery smoothness. Men | 
gloss off all the asperities of their speech 
and conduct. We need more sharp 
bruskness with sin : men who will strike, | 
and not be afraid ; who will call a spade | 
a spade, a lie a lie, a scoundrel a-scoun- 
drel. To be sure, life is not to be| 
stripped of its courtesy and kindliness, | 
but neither should it be stripped of its 
sincerity and candor. Sin is to be 
struck, not stroked, and every one of us 
is to strike it. That is our mission and 
discipline here. 


‘* Long since, in sore distress, I heard one 
pray, 
‘Lord, who prevailest with resisfless 
might, 
Ever from war and strife keep me away ; 
My battles fight !’’ 


‘**T know not if I play the Pharisee, 
And if my brother, after all, be right, 
But mine shall be the warrior’s plea to 
thee, — 
Strength for the fight. 


‘*T do not ask that thou shalt front the fray, 
And drive the warring foeman from my 
sight ; 
I only ask, O Lord, by night, by day, 
Strength for the fight! 


‘*When foes upon me press, let me not 
quail, 
Nor think to turn me into coward flight, 
I only ask, to make mine arms prevail, 
Strength for the fight ! 


‘* Still let mine eyes look ever on the foe, 
Still let mine armor case me strong and 
bright ; 
And grant me, as I deal each righteous 
blow, 
Strength for the fight. 


** And when, at eventide, the fray is done, 
My soul to Death’s bed-chamber do 
thou light, 
And give me, be the field or lost or won, 
Rest from the fight!’ 


Signs of Paralysis 
Can be Discovered in Time 


‘Numbness of the hands and arms, with 





the battlefield. At the very time we are 
called to fight, and while we are fighting 
under our Captain's standard, we are 
waging a war within. 
foes are 


Often our worst 
thoughts, lusts, 
wrong impulses, secret sin. And against 


these, —evil 


these we are summoned to fight merci- | 


lessly, cutting them out from our souls, 
though the battlefield run red with the 
blood of slaughter. 


< 


And outside of ourselves in the world 
there is much toward which we may not 
take a tolerant or irenic attitude. We 
must fight it,—the saloon, vice whether 
tawdry or gilt, all falsehood and dishon- 
esty, impurity and bribery in politics, 
and all sin. These are not things which 





premonitions of paralysis, kept by me while I 
| was using coffee. I finally discovered it was 
caused by coffee ; when I quit the coffee and 
began drinking Postum Food Coffee the numb- 
ness ceased entirely, and I have been very well 
ever since. At that time I was unable to sleep, 
but now I sleep perfectly. 

‘‘Husband was also troubled from lack of 
sleep while he was drinking coffee, but now he 
uses Postum Fceod Coffee with me, and we 
both sleep perfectly. Our little boy had pe- 
culiar nervous spells, and I stopped the use of 
coffee with him, and have been giving him all 
the Postum Food Coffee he cared for. He is 
perfectly well now. 

** My sister was troubled with nervous head- 







































Mothers should 
permit their 
children to use 
the perfect 
liquid 
dentifrice 


Rubifoam is harm\ess as pure 
water, fragrant as the sweetest 
flowers, Price, 25c, at druggists. 


E. W. HOYT & CO,, Lowell, Mass, 



























Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





























aches while she used coffee. She found how 
greatly improved we were from discontinuing 
it and using Postum Food Coffee, so she made 
the change, and is now rid of her nervous head- 
aches. We are naturally strong advocates of 
Postum."’"—Mrs. J. Walford, Castalia, 
County, Ohio. 
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Goes equally well 


Take some with you 
on your vacation. 
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THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN | 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
*'The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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The Holy Bible 


Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A.D. 1901, being the American 
Standard Edition of the Revised Bible, will 
be published in August. 

This edition is the only one authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, and 
will bear their attestation on the back of the 


title page. 


cal headings, 


Long Primer type, references and topi- 
Prices from $1.50 to $9.00. 
Order early through your bookseller, or 
write for descriptive price list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 East 18th St., N. Y. 

















Individual Communion | 
Outfits, Send, for, /rce catalog 


and list of users. 
SANITARY ComMMuUNION OvuTFIT Co. 

Dept. 23, mermenpens N.Y. | 

J 

LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER SELLA | 


CHURCH 
eens Tea reunery Co i o 





THE, GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 


The post perfect, Ne est class bells in the yor 


Menecly & Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 
CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and T et our pr 


aneanceantamet tan eee FOUNDRY: Saitimore.tad. 


_ THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
stimate free. 1. P. Arist 5st Pearl St., New York. 











CHURCH Waitt" RGEISSL ERY 











Food Cure 
Nature's Way to Regain Health 


A man may try all sorts of drugs to help him 
to get well, but, after all, the “‘food cure’ is 
the method intended by nature. 


Quebec Central Railway 











Quebec and St. 


Quebec and Portland 


John, N. B., 


The Tourist’s and Sportsman’s Route Between 


Quebec and Springfield 
Quebec and New York Quebec and St. John,N.B. 


Pullman Palace Cars, Without Change, Between 
Quebec and Portland via Dudswell Junction and Maine Central R. R., 
passing through the heart of the White Mountains. 


Quebec and Boston via Sherbrooke and Boston & Maine R. R., this 
being the direct route for all New England points. 


Quebec and Springfield, connecting with N. Y., N. H., & H. R. R. 
Parlor Cars from New York. 


Parlor and Sleeping Cars, Without Change, 


via Megantic and Moosehead Lake. 
Only line running solid trains between Quebec and Boston. 


For Time Tables, Folders, Tourists’ Guides, and all information, apply to 


FRANK GRUNDY, General Manager, Sherbrooke, Que. 
P. R. NEILL, Room 65, North Union Station, Bostor, Mass. 
J. H. WALSH, General Passenger Agent, Sherbrooke, Que. 


Between 
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Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is ! 

It is the Sieh and 
best toilet soap ia all the 


world. 
All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 





B. & B. 


Making prices talk 


This Shelf-Emptying, more earnestly than 
they ever did. 

Surplus and odd lines of choice Dry Goods 
in all departments, price cut without reser- 
vation. 

Big item is the sacrifice of fine Foulard 
Silks—§oc. and 60c. styles, 3§¢.—75c. to 
$1.00 styles, 50C.—$1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 
styles, 75c. 

Nice lot Wash Silks, 2s¢. 

Large broken lines fine all wool 5o0c. to 
$1.00 Dress Goods, 35¢. 

Wash Goods—medium to finest—price re- 
ductions it will pay you to find out about 
better than any clearance sale ever made— 
let goods and prices prove it. 

Shirt Waists, Wash Gowns, Shirt Waist 
Suits, Cloth Suits and Coats, Skirts and 
kindred fashions—all at sharp, decisive mark- 
down prices—right now, too, when they’re 
in season, 

Thoroughly efficient mail-order depart- 
ment at your service. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











Educational 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing’ fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
You can be cured. Can refer to The pundey School 
Times. Send for descriptive S. Johnston, 
President and Founder, Phitadeiphie Institute for 


Stammerers, 107 ring Garden 
17th YEAR. | Street, Philadelp ta, Pa . 











- Pabemessiine West Chester, 
The Darlington Seminary. A high-grade school 
ed girls, convenient to New ork, Phila., and Wash- 
ton. Departments: College Preparation, English, 
Music, Art, Language, and Business. uipment 
modern. Si90. Pst ¢-y Fall term Sept. 1 Illus. 
catalogue. ve or R. DARtiInGTon, ‘Ph.D. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John |. Blair Foundation. Pifty-third Year. 

Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. 
New buildings. Campus 40 acres. ral endow- 
ment justifies moderate rates. For catalogue, address 


John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Blair: n, N. J. 


TELEGRAPHY eee 
J st 


thoroughly taught at 
obtained for graduates. 
Address Cc. C. GAINES, Preside 

Box 745, Pougneayee. ° New “York. 














Any one can try the efficacy of the food cure 


by making use of the following breakfast each 


_ znorning for fifteen or twenty days : 


A dish containing not more than four heap- | 
ing teaspoonsfuls of Grape-Nuts, enough good | 


rich cream to go with them, 
cooked fruit, not more than two slices of entire 
wheat bread, and not more than one cup of 
Postum Food Coffee, to be sipped, not drank 


nurriedly. Let this suffice for breakfast. 


some raw or 


Let one meal in the day consist of an abun- | 


dance of good meat, potato, and one other | 
vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the value of | 
the selection of the right kind of food to rebuild 
the body and replace the lost tissue which is |} 
destroyed every day, and must be made up, or 
disease of some sort enters in. 
of specialists, and the above suggestions are 
given by a specialist in food values, diatetics, 
and hygiene. 


This is an age | 








Our pamphlet and list of 


| loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
| in the biackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 


will be sent to you for the asking. 


Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Compa 


Nos. Rodd and wo Walnut Street, vatelckie 


Round the World Folder 














‘to 6% Interest Secured and Paid ‘Hugh ‘Mac Rae 


For more than 22 years we have sold our | 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages | 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. 


& Co., Bankers. 


ton Mills in the | 

Investment South for allies bo 

Securities for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 

Wilmington, N. C.| invite correspondence 


Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of Cot- 








"SEND To 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for Wastrated catalogue of general merch andise. 


A New Kind + Hymn Book 











“y lifted Voices, ** is a 2oth Century. H ymn . Book for a 
Sunday-school work. e 

assisted by a host of oupycsttacents, choristers, and —~ officials. 
15,000 copies sold in 12 Gun s. for returnable cop 

cre pages free. bei @ L &., 6 Pa. 


PENNING TON a. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 
Brook Railroad. “63d year. Co-educational. 
Healthful location. Home comforts. 17 experienced 
teachers. Catalogue free. 
‘THOMAS O'HANLON, D.D., LL.D., President. 


RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
loma and degree. Catalogue free. Write Prof. 
Lh p Burton, Christian OTM Canton, Mo. 





END for inhdiaa | to Mystic Valle Institute, Mystic, 
s Cona. 34th year. Chartered. th sexes. Home. 


European Travel 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies abroad. 
Restricted. Highest references. Address, for Pros- 
pectus of the trip, MISS WELDON 

The ees Howard, Pa. 


ssive 


Edited by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, 


Lehman, toz22 Arch 








Room 321, 


Mailed ) wigan for a postage stamp. Address 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 











